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FEBRUARY 1955 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


WHERE YOU CAN BUY 


EUROPE 

Amsterdam 

International Committee for Sex Equality, Postbox 542 
Copenhagen 

Bladcentralen, Fiolstraede 28 

Dansk Forretnings-Tjeneste, 7, Herlup Trollesgade 
Hamburg 

Der Weg, Colonnaden 5 


AMERICA 
Mexico, D. F. 
Libreria de Cristal, Pergola del Palacio de Belles Artes 
United States 
Eastern 
New York City 
Periodical Distributors, Phone ORegon 3-4945 for newsstand locations only 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Little Book Bar, 953 Main St 
Midwest 
Cleveland 
Kay Books, 1374 East 9th St. 
Minneapolis 
Alexander News, 401 East Hennepin 
Western 
Berkeley 
The Phoenix Books, 2449 Bancroft Way 
University Corner, 2250 Telegraph Ave 


Los Angeles 

Phone Michigan 6983 for information 
Salt Lake City 

By’s Magazine Shop, 32 West Second South 
San Francisco 

City Lights Books, 261 Columbus Ave 


REPRINTS of the January & February 1953 issues have been 
mailed to all of those who had orders. Copies remaining are 
listed as RARE @ $1.00 each. If anyone's order did not come 
through, we will check the records if you let us know. 


WANTED: March & April 1953 Copies! 


As a service to readers who are trying to complete Volume I, 


ONE will pay $1.00 each for the RARE March & April 1953 
copies of the magazine. 
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"Special Non-Voting Members ( Contributors) fe 


In accordance with Art. IV-E of the By-laws the following classes of 


non-voting memberships for the year 1955 were authorized at the 3rd 

Annual Meeting of the Corporation, January 29, 1955: 

ANNUAL ($10) To receive ONE Magazine for a year, plus 
1955 ‘Report of the Corporation” 

CONTRIBUTING ($25) To receive the above, plus privilege of at- 
tending 4th Annual Meeting, January 1956 

SUSTAINING ($50) To receive the above, plus privilege of at- 
tending quarterly division meetings (choice 
of one only) : Education; Library; Research; 
Social Service 

ASSOCIATE ($100) To receive the above, plus right to attend 
monthly corporation meetings 


Those not having time toe work regularly on the staff can take active 
part in ONE’s work and support it financially by becoming non-voting 
members. 


Those living at a distance become affiliated with ONE and on occasion 
may be asked to undertake special assignments for the Corporation. 


BECOME A PARTNER IN AN OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL 
AND SOCIAL SERVICE INSTITUTION 


JOIN TODAY 





THAT BIG JANUARY ISSUE—p.us THREE OTHER ISSUES 
WE KNOW YOU WANT EXTRA COPIES OF JANUARY 1955. 


The demand has been so great that we can supply them only 
at four for $1.00. You will receive the January 1955 magazine 
plus three earlier issues—for distribution to your friends. 


HELP US MAKE 
ONE 


BETTER KNOWN 





x ONE is a non-profit corporation formed to pub- 
lish a magazine dealing primarily with homosexu- 
ality from the scientific, historical and critical 
point of view... to sponsor educational programs. 
lectures and concerts for the aid and beneiit of 
social variants and to promote among the general 
public an interest, knowledge and understanding 
of the problems of variation ... to sponsor re- 
search and promote the integration into society 
of such persons whose behavior and inclinations 
vary from the current moral and social standards. 





YOUR NEW SHORT 
STORY CONTEST! 


CASH prizes will be awarded to the 


writers of the best short stories 


Zz [see published in ONE magazine during 
1955. Send in your story now! 


Managing Editor 

Ann Carll Reid 

Associate Editors 

Lyn Pedersen—Research 

Robert Gregory—Fiction 

Kay Reynard—Women’s Dept. 
Armando Quezon—!International 


Bureau of Public Information 
Marvin Cutler 


ONE Magazine is published monthly at twenty-five cents per copy 


Contributing Editors 
James Barr 

Donald Webster Cory 
Don Slater 

Art Director 

Eve Elloree 
Circulation Manager 
David L. Freeman 
Business Manager 
William Lambert 


{plus postage for mailing) 


subscriptions are two-fifty per year, two years for four dollars, one year first ciass sealed three-fifty, 
two years first class sealed six dollars in the United States and Canada; all other countries three-fifty 
per year, Single copies are twenty-seven cents by regular mail, thirty-one for first class. 

Publication offices: 232 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 12, California. 

Not responsible for unsolicited manuscripts unless 
Copyright 1955 by ONE, Inc., Los Angeles, California 
is pending.” 


stamped self-addressed envelope is enclosed 
“Application for entry as second class matter 
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“ 


. @ mystic bond 
of brotherhood 
makes all men one.” 


Carlyle 


The Homosexual Magazine 


Volume Iil Number 2 February 1955 


CONTENTS 

REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 1955 

HOW ONE BEGAN 

REPORT FROM THE LIBRARY 

REPORT ON SOCIAL SERVICE 

WHO'S GOT THE MICROSCOPE? Lyn Pedersen 
THE HOMOSEXUAL IN FRANCE Andre Baudry 
HELL HATH NO FURY a story by Peter Day 
CAMPING IN THE BUSH James Barr 

BOOK REVIEW Robert Gregory 

THE ZEYBEKIKOS M.M.W. 

| REMEMBER Anonymous 

GHOST SONG a poem by Jody Shotwell 
FUNERAL a story by Carle 

PLATO Robert Gregory 

TO A WESTERN BOY a poem by Walt Whitman 
LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 

COVER: Eve Elloree 





The third Annual Meeting of ONE Incorporated was held on the morning of 
January 29, 1955 at 232 South Hill Street, Los Angeles. In attendance were 
Corporation members from a number of cities and the staff of ONE Magazine. 

The Secretary’s report stated that fifteen Corporate meetings had been 
held during 1954 and that the Board of Directors had met on an average of 
four times per week throughout the year, a total of more than 200 meetings. 
The Treasurer's report showed that income from all operations was more than 
double that received during 1953; that the financial condition of the Corpora- 
tion was healthy, though in need of much expansion if additional activities were 
to be undertaken and salaries paid to staff members; that complete accounting 
records and procedures had been established and were all in good order, with 
balances correct; that financial records for the earliest months of operation 
had now been completed. A vote of thanks for her accurate and faithful work 
was extended to ONE’s bookkeeeper. 

The Circulation Manager, David L. Freeman, gave a detailed analysis show- 
ing a circulation increase of more than 100% during the year. Mailings have 
gone to nearly every corner of North America and Europe as well as to such 
places as Greenland, Nairobi, Venezuela, Ceylon and New Zealand. Plans 
were announced for an extensive program of circulation promotion during 1955. 

The Managing Editor, Ann Carll Reid, cited the 1954 issues of ONE Maga- 
zine as being the most effective report that could be offered regarding the 
work of the Editorial Board. She also exhibited attractively bound copies of 
Volume I, for the year 1953, stating that orders were coming in for copies of 
Volume II. 

Election of a Corporation member, and of a Director was followed by the 
election of officers to serve during 1955. Recommendations were made con- 
cerning the various classes of non-voting membership to be extended during 
the year. Full details of the plan adopted will be found on another page of this 
issue. 

After brief remarks from the floor the meeting adjourned shortly after noon. 


cor 
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the Annual Meeting 1955 


At 7 the same evening, guests and members met in one of Wilshire Boule- 
vard’s most attractive restaurants for the Annual Banquet. Following a delicious 
duck dinner, the toastmaster, Don Slater, introduced the Chairman of the 
Corporation, William Lambert, who read an historical sketch. 

Under the heading “Previews for 1955” the Librarian told of ONE’s Library 
and of plans for it. 

After introducing in turn the other members of the Corporation and of the 
staff, the toastmaster presented the Director of the Division of Social Services, 
Charles D. Rowland, who set forth the great need for work in this field. Talks 
given by staff members are on following pages. 

ONE’s very capable and hard-working attorney then described some of the 
legal problems that have been surmounted, clearly illustrating to those present 
why he has thereby won the affection and admiration of everyone connected 
with ONE. 

The toastmaster then stated that ONE is now preparing to enter the field 
of book publishing, as it has always hoped to do, with great plans for its new 
Book Department, and a whole list of volumes already under study for possible 
publication. He announced that the Corporation took great pride in presenting 
as its first book, James Barr’s latest—a very important and controversial new 
play, entitled, ‘A Game of Fools.” Much preliminary work has already been 
done on format, type styles and general construction of what promises to be 
a notable and handsome volume. Order blanks are being prepared for mailing 
to ONE’s subscribers. The first edition will not be available except through 
ONE. 

The meeting closed after several present had stated that the sessions had 
indeed been packed full of interest and value and that ONE had already taken 
its place as an institution of rank and prestige quite unforeseen by early critics. 

The toastmaster then expressed, on behalf of the Corporation, its deep 
appreciation for the invaluable aid afforded by countless friends all over the 
world, and of artists, writers, those who have contributed financially, those who 
have done research, those who have faithfully sent in newspaper clippings, and 
all the many others who have helped ONE with the big and important jobs it 
has undertaken. 

As they adjourned many said they hoped there would be other meetings of 
this nature held, both in Los Angeles and elsewhere, and were assured that the 
Corporation was planning to expand this educational work as rapidly as possible. 





Who were the people who started ONE? 








On a Wednesday evening October 15, 1952, between sixty and 
seventy men and women had gathered in the high-ceiling rooms of 
one of Los Angeles’ older homes for another of the ‘Discussion 
Group Meetings” devoted to socio-sexual problems, and especially 
fo homosexuality in modern society. These meetings convened at 
various times and in various parts of the city as a part of the activi- 
ties of the Mattachine movement. 

On this particular evening the debate had been lively, with a wide 
range of views expressed when someone said, ‘'‘There ought to be 
some way of letting more people know these things.'’ Why not a 
magazine? 

So active was the discussion of this idea that the chairman invited 
those most interested to adjourn to the kitchen for further discussion. 
This done it was agreed to meet again the following week to mull 
over the proposal more fully. 

The following Wednesday an ardent handful of vaguely enthu- 
siastic people assembled just a stone's throw from Hollywood's 
Sunset Strip. They decided that a mimeographed newsletter with 
exposes of local police methods, general articles and some news 
items might be tried. There was much desultory talk about Art, 
Oppression and The Partisan Review. 

The following day the host for the evening, whose chance remark 
it was that had set off the whole chain reaction, resigned. He found, 
on reflection, that the whole idea was unintelligent, philosophically 
untenable and useless! This is just a little sidelight on the history of 
ONE, illustrating a type of the problems encountered. 

Quite undaunted, the remaining few met with an attorney a few 
nights later. They asked some floundering questions that now look 
rather absurd but then seemed important. And during the rest of 
1952 they continued meeting every few days, right on through the 
holidays as well. Supporters resigned, or just plain ‘‘fell by the way- 
side'’. New faces appeared, and then were seen no more. Time was 
wasted on trivia, even frivolity. Yet, through if all their leitmotif, 
“There MUST be a magazine,’ somehow persisted. 
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What would be its name? This was a tedious, wearying hassle, 
over endiess cups of coffee. The ‘‘dignified and ambiguous” school 
argued against the ‘‘let’s-be-frank’' group, The thesaurus and the 
Oxford Dictionary became the constant companions of everyone in 
the group. 

You will laugh at some of the proposals. We did. Such as ‘‘Rap- 
port’'—(foo much like a Bronx family name, someone quipped). ‘‘The 
bridge’’—(is it an engineering journal?) There were many others, 
and even more preposterous. It was finally voted, in sheer despera- 
tion—for it had to be admitted that it hardly seemed sensible to 
debate endlessly over the name for a publication that did not yet 
exist——that the unborn infant would be christened, ‘‘The Wedge." 
But try as best we might there was little enthusiasm about the deci- 
sion. 

The next assignment had been to discover a masthead-slogan. So 
the researches began again. Guy Rousseau, a hard-working young 
negro member of the group came up with one from Thomas Carlyle. 
It ran, ‘‘A mystic bond of brotherhood makes all men one.” 

As a flash of inspiration it hit everyone at once. That was it! For 
there was the rapport. There was the wedge. And the bridge. ‘‘Makes 
all men one."’ The name would be .. . ONE, for that is what everyone 
had wanted all along, a means for bringing about oneness, a coming- 
together with understanding. The bitterness and hatreds, the per- 
secution and injustices and discrimination would be stopped by dis- 
pelling ignorance, by showing THE OTHERS that all of us are humans 
alike, all of us living together on the same earth, under the same 
skies. 

Surely there was ‘‘a mystic bond of brotherhood,'"’ and ONE 
would tell them about if, at last all should see that men are brothers 
indeed, side-by-side, all of them reaching toward the very same stars 
in the heavens. ONE would do this! 

It was a rather dramatic moment. The little handfui sat looking 
at each other in startled discovery. Something tremendous loomed 
up and around and among them, a challenge, electric with power 
and momentum. They well realized that there were obstacles before 
them, obstacles of almost terrifying proportions. There was no one 
who felt very confident. But a new concept had been born, a concept 
that thenceforth took possession of their loyalties and irresistibly 
carried them along. 


On a November evening, as the rain streamed dismally down 
outside, they met to make big and irrevocable decisions. They made 
them. ONE magazine would be issued monthly. It would first appear 
in January 1953. It would not be mimeographed. It would be printed, 
and have the best format that could be managed. High literary 
standards were set up. There would be essays, scientific articles, 
original fiction, poetry and reprints from classics. There would be 
ads. In short if was to be neither a tract nor a pamphlet, but a real 
magazine. 





These lofty objectives having been established there still re- 
mained the awkward fact that they had no money. Not a penny! 
So each one was delegated to visit the various Mattachine Discussion 
Groups fo enlist support. Someone came forward with a check for 
ten dollars. That is the way the funds began coming in. 

Those familiar with the history of publishing well know that 
many large enterprises with ample funds have yet failed, and that 
others have stayed in the red for years. What then of a little publica- 
tion, quite unable to afford any professional help at all, to be staffed 
entirely by unpaid volunteers, unable to build up circulation through 
ordinary channels, and disbarred by most advertisers (whereas ad- 
vertising is the very lifeblood of most magazines today)? What then? 

The group was willing to try almost anything that promised to 
bring in funds. A benefit party was proposed. Someone offered the 
use of a huge Renaissance salon, with balcony, vaulted ceiling, great 
tapestries and eight-feet-high candelabra. On the appointed evening 
over two hundred guests grew progressively more inebriated and 
more happy. The party was a tremendous success—socially. 

The following day the committee wearily did what it might to 
restore the villa to its original condition. No doubt the host had 
firmly resolved never again to weaken under a philanthropic impulse. 
The final outcome of the evening has been chronicled briefly, but 
with a rather grim effectiveness in the minutes of the meeting of 
December 16, 1952, which read, ‘‘A report was read of the financial 
return from the party. Net profit, thirty-five dollars.’’ That was both 
the first and the last benefit party ONE ever gave! 

Small contributions slowly came in. These as large as ten dollars 
were few. It may well be imagined that when the Mattachine Foun- 
dation offered a gift of one hundred dollars, the amount seemed 
almost princely. But then they wanted to meet with the staff to see 
with what kind of an ouffit they were dealing, and it was foreseen 
how dangerous such gifts, or even the well-meant support of promi- 
nent persons, might be. 

So, it was at a meeting many weeks before there was a maga- 
zine, or a corporation, that a cardinal principle was affirmed, a prin- 
ciple quite uncompromising in ifs statement and intent, and one that 
has not been altered since that day: That ONE could be beholden to 
no group or person; that its policies must, and would be, entirely of 
its own making; that even if this meant the loss of both friends and 
money, the policy would stand. At whatever cost ONE must maintain 
its intellectual integrity, its freedom from outside entanglements of 
any sort. 


Meanwhile, work was slowly and awkwardly moving along: 
manuscripts; the question of column widths; page sizes; paper stock 
to be used; general format. At long and tiresome meetings editorial 
policies were hammered out, and with so little to use for precedent. 
For at that time the various European homofile publications were 
just names to the staff, and the only publication in English (a much 
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earlier and disastrously short-lived Chicago attempt) was quite un- 
known to the group. 

Every page and every paragraph had to be won by chopping 
through a veritable jungle of questions. Such as: should the magazine 
attempt to be learned and scholarly? or should it be popular and 
down-to-earth? should it have an arty-avante garde air? or should 
it be comfortably ‘‘corny’’? Perhaps it should strive to be all things 
to all men. It was with such problems that the entirely inexperienced 
and amateur staff struggled. 

There were times when it all looked pretty hopeless. For ex- 
ample: such checks as were received could not be cashed. Why? 
Because (as was entirely proper) they were made out to ONE, In- 
corporated. The people at the banks always wanted to see the papers 
of incorporation giving authorization for handling of funds, yet the 
attorney seemed exasperatingly deliberate in completing the Papers. 
But of course those who are not paying anything, or very little, for 
services had best learn to be patient. 

It was quite natural that business firms were reluctant to furnish 
materials and do work without being paid, especially for so ques- 
tionable an enterprise as a publication devoted to the subject of 
homosexuality. But with some pretty fast talking and the rapid 
manouevering of such cash as did come in, at Icng last the printed 
Pages came from the press. They were sorted and assembled eve- 
nings after work-day hours, then stapled by hand. Did you ever try 
stapling one thousand copies of twenty-four Pages, plus cover? A 
little rough on the wrists and hands. So some of the copies were a 
bit askew. Then they were trimmed, by muscle-power, and lots 
needed to man the long-bladed cutting knife. Despite flaws the 
copies looked wonderful fo the staff. Their child might look scrawny 
or ugly to others but to the fond parents nothing more beautiful 
had ever been seen. 

The sober gray cover of Volume 1, Number 1 bore a simple 
formal design and some modest lettering in purple ink. There was 
an index page, followed by one of announcements. Then a “Letter 
to You,’’ from the editors, stated that ONE was “‘dedicated to the 
service of humanity. Ifs hopes are high. Its plans are big .. ."’ The 
leading article was a translation of some lofty platitudes from the 
German homofile magazine ‘'Die Insel,’ chosen to establish the fact 
that ONE Magazine was no isolated American aberration, but instead 
part of a vast up-welling movement found all over the civilized world. 

A poem, ‘Proud and Unashamed,”' by Helen Ito, gave evidence 
that women’s interests were a part of ONE’s program from the be- 
ginning. There was a scholarly article on law, written by an attorney, 
book reviews, ads, letters, and news—such news as most publications 
choose either to ignore or to handle in a grossly slanted fashion. 
So, at long last ONE Magazine was out. 

It was out, and its general tone had been set. Now, for the first 
time, homosexual Americans found they had a voice of their own, 
a forum for discussion of their problems, and a champion to protect 
their rights guaranteed as citizens by the Constitution of the United 
States. 





IV 


Who were the people who started ONE? How many of them 
were there, and what were they like? But, before answering these 
questions, it would be well to present a realistic picture of the setting 
in which they worked. 

&t that time Los Angeles seethed with stories of police brutalities, 
of so-called entrapment cases, of raids, of apartment doors being 
battered down, of officers hiding in the trunks of cars, of secret 
cameras and peep-holes, of tape-recorders concealed in portable 
radios or behind draperies. 

One group listened in fascinated horror as a former vice-squad 
officer detailed the elaborate and devastatingly effective techniques 
used in pursuing and apprehending the deviate, methods so gestapo- 
like and un-American that this man had resigned in disgust, then 
lived in daily fear of reprisals from his former associates. 


People were very frightened, but they also were very angry; 
indignant that such things could go on in a country like ours, confused 
and bewildered as to what might be done to improve the situation. 
Few even dared fo think of challenging the existing order. The best 
that had seemed possible was to grovel and crawl out of danger as 
each individual could best manage for himself. 

It was said that ONE was a preposterous idea. ‘‘You will all land 
in jail,’ old-timers predicted, ‘‘and THEY would never let it be sold. 
These evils have been going on for years and can't be stopped. But 
you can, and quick!"’ 

Fearful ones also claimed that no one would dare fo place his 
name on a subscription list, for THEY would seize the lists, and then 
what? This objection carried weight with so many that a later issue 
of the magazine published a full account of the important and unani- 
mous Supreme Court decision affirming that no agency whatever, 
not even the FBI or the President might have access to the lists of 
subscribers of a publication. 

Despite all of the fears expressed, the tiny staff kept doggedly 
on, utterly convinced that there was a job to be done, and that some- 
one had fo do it. They were willing to take the risks, even if no more 
than a single issue should ever reach the public. Nor were they in- 
clined to underestimate the dangerously explosive nature of the 
risks either. Six months was the longest life-span even the most 
optimistic staff member could possibly foresee. 

This was the general situation which surrounded plans for in- 
corporating and for enlisting editors. The plan was to have three 
editors, so thaf no single individual would have to bear alone the 
full brunt of whatever might happen. 


v 


First chosen was Martin Block, who had been moderator at the 
meeting when the proposal for a magazine was first made. An 
erudite and witty young man, he was a veritable encyclopedia of 
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literary information. All during the difficult formative months he 
worked diligently and poured forth generously his wealth of prac- 
tical knowledge concerning writers, copyright questions, books and 
the field of publishing. The first book reviews and dramatic criticism 
were of his writing, while much of whatever sparkle the early issues 
may claim should be credited to his influence and taste. 

As one of the founders of the Mattachine movement it was only 
natural that Dale Jennings should at once become interested in ONE. 
His interest in writing drew him more and more deeply into the 
project until very soon he was devoting every spare moment fo it. 

He was the only member of the staff with actual printing ex- 
perience. It is quite likely that without his boundless energy and 
practical knowledge the first issues would not have come out. It was 
he who taught the others about type-faces, Photographic plates, 
Paper stocks, offset pasteups and a multitude of technical details. 
Also, his personal acquaintance with printers and suppliers greatly 
smoothed the path of finding firms to do the work and overcoming 
their objections. 

As a writer and editor Dale bubbled with ideas and soon de- 
veloped a true journalistic knack for shaping up an issue and seeing it 
as a whole. The others soon found themselves turning more and more 
to him to undertake a wide range of editorial duties. 

The third editor, Don Slater, was one of those natural ‘‘pro- 
testers’ of the Tom Paine-early-American variety. Possessed of a 
broad literary culture it was his talent for throwing challenging view- 
points into discussions that were becoming too stuffy or too involved 
which quite often brought about important decisions quickly. Yet 
when overruled he had a rare gift for objectivity which eliminated 
taking matters as personal. A more stabilizing and practical contribu- 
tion could hardly be asked. 

It was Don who kept the first minutes of meetings and acted as 
secretary, answering letters from writers, subscribers and others. 
When the magazine finally came out he addressed and mailed out 
the copies during those first months. Had there been time for such 
niceties he would have been called Circulation Manager. But he also 
secured the first ads, so perhaps he was Advertising Manager as 
well. 

Those three: Martin Block, Dale Jennings and Don Slater were 
the ones having the courage and being in a position to boldly put 
their names on the masthead, publicly proclaiming themselves as 
editors of a publication devoted primarily to that most forbidden of 
all subjects—homosexuality. It was those three who would probazly 
be the first to be arrested in case THEY should decide to make 
trouble. Let it be remembered that each of them used his own legal 
name, as well. None of the pen names, such as had heretofore usually 
been used by writers in the field. 

Ask yourself, Would | have had that much moral courage? Do 
I today have that much? Would I dare risk the chance of public con- 
demnation, of the censure that might come from family and friends, 
of the danger of loss of a job, even the possibility of arrest—all for 
the sake of principles in which | believe? 





These are indeed big questions and call for big answers, which 
these men gave. They did answer, and because they did, it will never 
again be as hard fo stand up and be counted, or to affirm that homo- 
sexual Americans have rights which society must both acknowledge 
and respect. Let us never lightly pass over what it means to be a 
pioneer in that most dangerous of ail territories, the stubborn pre- 
judices and blind hatreds of the human heart. 


Vi 


It had been evident from the start that some form of organiza- 
tion must be devised to stand as owner and publisher of the magazine 
and administer the other activities planned. A corporation was the 
answer, but here again difficult problems were posed. Without the 
kind and sympathetic help of a friendly attorney it is hard to see how 
it would have been possible to secure the charter for a non-profit 
California corporation. With great foresight he drew from the group 
their general thoughts about expansion and the future, embodying 
them in a charter establishing primary purposes: (1) The publishing 
and disseminating of ‘‘a magazine dealing primarily with homo- 
sexuality from a scientific, historical and critical point of view,'’ and 
(2) ‘‘ to aid in the social integration and rehabilitation of the sexual 
variant.” 

Other, and more general provisions permitted additional ‘‘maga- 
zines, brochures, leaflets, books and papers,’’ the sponsoring, super- 
vising and conducting of, ‘educational programs, lectures and con- 
certs,” also the conduct of ‘‘research of every kind and description 
pertaining to socio-sexual behavior.” 

The magnitude and scope of this charter never fails to both 
inspire and astonish the staff as the corporation moves steadily for- 
ward, implementing one-by-one the four main divisions provided, 
namely: education; publishing; research; social service. Today's entire 
proceedings—the corporate meeting, the educational Midwinter In- 
stitute, and the various programs to be announced tonight, fit entirely 
within this outline, giving a clear picture of the breadth of activities 
included within the corporation. 

In the formation of a corporation it was required that three direc- 
tors file the official papers. This meant that they became the legal 
owners and legally responsible for whatever deeds or misdeeds might 
follow. In addition it was felt that the directors were in fact trustees, 
morally obligated to consider the welfare and fortunes of millions of 
Americans, who as yet had no voice or spokesman, a great minority 
without official representation of any kind. 

Plans and expedients of various sorts were tossed back and forth, 
but when the day came for signatures on the papers, filed with the 
Secretary of the State in Sacramento, the names were: Martin Block, 
Director and Chairman; Tony Reyes, Director and Vice Chairman; Dale 
Jennings, Director and Secretary-Treasurer. 

Tony Reyes’ quiet Latin charm and modest willingness to serve in 
any capacity were coupled with a complete absence of fear, an 
essential for the job. He placed an ad for his own ceramics in the 
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first issue, hoping that this would pave the way for many other ads. 
The April 1953 magazine cover, much praised for its delicacy and 
good taste was his design. From the beginning he has been interested 
in the art department of the magazine, and has worked with it since 
then. 

Another of the founders was William Lambert, in whose kitchen 
ONE really began. At the very start he offered his services as business 
manager and has held the post ever since. As his contribution he 
brought experience in administrative and public work, as well as an 
absolute conviction that if a thing needs to be done, if can, and will, 
be done—somehow. 

He also supported and encouraged worthwhile ideas that came 
to the staff's attention, while at the same time striving to prevent 
enthusiasm from soaring too far above the practical realities. Later, 
he was first to give up the amenities and comfortable income of a 
professional career and devote full time to an unpaid job and the 
cause. 


Vil 


The Corporation presents this review of its early months and 
establishment. We hope that our friends who have wondered whether 
ONE had a program or any sense of direction will now see that it does. 
Likewise, those who have urged this or that action may better under- 
stand that we must do only those things we agreed to do. 

Surely those able to discern the signs of the times and the 
shadows of coming events will pause to reflect on these things. Some 
may be disquieted. In fact, the forces of stubborn opposition and 
hard-shelled bigotry already stir peevishly. It would never do to 
underestimate their powers. Past experience has taught us that. 

If some are disquieted, others will be exhilerated. They will see 
in this emerging pattern the very birth of something new—something 
new being born from something old, from the decay of superstition 
and mob-emotions. They will see Science arousing to achieve sharper, 
truer insights, and Religion more humane—as millions of men and 
women importunately ask: ‘‘What of me? Who am I? And where 
must I seek my living, and breathing, and loving?”’ 

These questions must be answered. The strength of all of us here 
tonight will not be enough for the task. There must be others, and 
then still more. But they will come. For it is very American to see a 
wrong; then, right it. It is very 20th-century fo spot a lie; then, refute 
it. And it is very Western to challenge the non-do-able; then, do it! 

ONE is irrevocably committed to the proposition that manhood 
and womanhood are not to be measured in terms either of stature, 
of race, or even of affectional orientation. We find it impossible to 
doubt that, ‘‘A mystic bond of brotherhood makes all men one.”' 

We have chosen our task—to prove this true. All who will may 
help! 
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Progress in the field of the sexual variant is dependent, more than is usually 
realized, on past knowledge. The experience gained thereby has been accumulat- 
ing for many years and much of it has been preserved in private personal 
libraries, 

These libraries, for the most part, are eventually deeded to public and 
University collections and in this way, where those portions on sex for reasons 
of cenorship are not removed, important contributions are made to the general 
fund of knowledge in this field. 

Unfortunately, the question of censorship is raised frequently in all libraries 
—to the extent that a copy of “Quatrefoil” cannot be found in the main branch 
of the Los Angeles Public Library today. 

Except where literature on sex exists in special libraries, that is, medical, 
law, libraries in conjunction with mental hygiene clinics such as the Laagley 
Porter Clinic Library in San Francisco, or libraries in connection with particular 
research in the field like that being conducted by Dr. Kinsey—the collections 
are horribly inadequate and/or badly catalogued. Even the exceptions are found 
to be limited—fiction suffering the most. 


With remarkable acquisitions coming in from various sources almost from 
ONE’s beginning—as gifts from our readers, as purchases, etc..—ONE.Inc., 
found itself with a steadily growing library covering most matters of sex and 
taking the form of manuscripts, books (many in other tongues, privately printed, 
and homemade), periodicals (popular, scientific), and clippings. Although the 
amount of material in hand is still small, the library shows a substantial breadth 
of topic in the field with special emphasis placed on the Homosexual. 

The year 1955 will at last see the organization of much of this material. 
Some of the items have already gone into the Archives because they were found 
to be rare or of unusual nature. An example of such a title is “The Gay Girls 
Guide to the U.S. and the Western World,” (privately printed), and some odd 
items from Japan, along with one copy each of John Addington Symond’s 
“Problems in Greek Ethics” and “Problems in Modern Ethics’; all were gifts. 

At present, a three-member staff occupies itself with cataloguing, carding, 
clipping, and building an extensive bibliography. The work is proceeding with 
great care and certainty. The plan is to build as complete and exhaustive a 
library as possible which will include every aspect of sex study. 


lone 
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report on Social Service 
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In the past two years of its existence, One, Incorporated, has received 
hundreds of letters, telephone calls and personal requests for advice and 
assistance. This is hardly surprising, for ours is the only nationally-known, 
publicly operating institution for the benefit of homosexuals. And the homo- 
sexual minority, according to some authorities, the largest minority in America 
today, has no agency, public or private, established to help solve the problems 
of these people. It was inevitable that they would turn to us. 

What are the problems of the homosexual minority? Many are the same 
ones heterosexuals have to deal with—jobs, housing, vocational guidance, medi- 
cal and psychiatric assistance. But among homosexuals these problems have 
special aspects analogous to those of racial and religious minorities. A Negro 
out of work is not the same as a white man out of work. A Catholic in need of 
psychiatric counseling is often quite different from a Methodist in need of the 
same therapy. Similarly, homosexuals looking for jobs or housing have special 
problems which no agency even pretends to handle. 

But for some problems besetting the homosexual there is no analogy among 
other minorities. How does one reply, for example, to the homosexual who wants 
to know how he can perpetuate his ‘marriage’ with another homosexual? 
There are no text books on homosexual marriage to which one can go for the 
answer, and most “authorities”, when confronted with such a question, merely 
reply that homosexual relations are illegal and degenerate anyway and the best 
solution lies in marrying a charming young girl and rearing a family. This kind 
of reply to a homosexual is like telling a man dying of thirst that he has drunk 
too much already and what he really should have is a good book with which to 
improve his mind. 

Torn between the sharply conflicting demands of a heterosexual society 
(itself often schizoid) and his own, innermost needs, the homosexual often 
finds himself in a morally and socially untenable position where he desperately 
needs advice. The legal problems of giving such advice are almost overwhelming. 
| wish | could quote you some of the letters in our files to illustrate these 
points, but of course this would be impossible. 

In these few minutes allotted me | have tried merely to indicate something 
of the breadth of the tremendous social problem—the solution of which must 
be attempted somewhere, somehow, and very soon. Between five and fifteen 
million homosexual men and women in this country will not forever remain 
silent, will not perpetually remain enslaved by the hypocritical morality of the 
dominant culture—a culture which has by no means solved its own problems. 
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A Tentative Enquiry into What we Know and What we Think we Know, 
and What we might propose to Do about it. 


What is this thing we're talking about? Is homosexuality some fetid growth, 
calling for a surefire extermination technique, or is it perhaps a natural phenomenon 
society must learn somehow to live with? 

Cunningly phrased questions can almost foreordain their answers. Doctors, 
lawyers and police chiefs, along with Wisconsin Senators, give one pat and 
monotonous answer—"Wipe it out.” 

But how? Moral resolve, castration, hormone pills, imprisonment, parental 
guidance, or psychoanalysis—not to mention astrology, dianetics and more obvious 
forms of witchcraft . . . each authority with his own pet and perfect solution. In 
private, they're more likely to admit they really don’t know what to do about it, 
since they don’t know what causes it, or even what it really is. 

The homosexual is likely to jump to the opposite conclusion, on the gratuitous 
assumption that truth can be found by merely turning nonsense upside down. 
Society must accept the homosexual, they insist. 

Whether society must or can exterminate or adopt the homosexual, or do 
something quite different, rests on the question of what homosexuality really is. 
Prescription ought to follow diagnosis. 

* * * 

Society involves individual and group relationships, bound together and 
ripped apart by laws, prerogatives, principles, ideals and all sorts of contrary 
notions. It assumes a pact between individual and general polity in which guaran- 
tees are interchanged. 

Society is a mode of accomplishing ends beyond the reach of the individual, 
or molding the individual himself in more complex patterns. Yet the individual 
needs to assert his special identity against society. And because the general polity 
is split crisscross by the jostling of various sects and section for power, we have 
conflict of law which here says “do” and there says “don’t.” 

The individual drifts and bumbles, his mind an unreconstructed mishmash of 
quips and quivers, a Biblical injunction alongside a maximum from Poor Richard, 
and perhaps a dash of florid nonsense from some Chamber-of-Commerce news 
release. 

Any particular social situation involves some degree of compromise between 
two principles—Utility and Liberty. Utility gets the work done. Liberty plugs the 
leaks, corrects injustices, adds innovation and variety. 

* *x * 
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Amid this turmoil of classes, cliques, claques and nations, in this welter of 
god-given moral dicta, in the midst of philosophy, prejudice and an inkling of 
science, we have those who are categorized as misfits. 

Some for religion, skin color or social notions—some seeming mentally, phy- 
sically or morally unequipped for sociai strains and compromises—others impelled 
to infringe certain social restraints. 

* « 

Identical treatment can’t handle the man calling God by an odd name and the 
man strangling old women for their money, though some societies make no dis- 
tinction. A contemporary American thinking Ammon-Ra God of Creation may 
be a misfit but likely won't be hanged for it. But toleration for murderers will 
be a long time coming. And cripples, idiots and certain psychotics need more 
than tolerance. 

a Jace ew 

What are homosexuals? Certainly if the nature of society is sometimes unclear, 
few things about the homosexual are really clear. Not that there's a shortage of 
definitions . . . 

Homosexuals are willful perverts (or sinners). Homosexuals are neurotics 
rejecting the father (or mother) image. They lack moral fiber (or testoterone). 
Homosexuals rape little girls (or boys). Homosexuals seek father (or mother) 
incest. They are a middle (or third) sex. Homosexuals are fascists (or reds)... 

At any rate, like the poor, they are always with us. 

Obviously some of these ideas must be pure bunk, and others mere occasional 
factors. 

* * * 

It is not established that there is or must be a single cause for homosexuality, 
or that it is really the same phenomenon in one person as in the next. 

Perhaps one case might stem from glandular imbalance—another from parental 
relationship. More likely, most have complex causation, nor need we assume the 
causative factors to be abnormal, except statistically. To Kinsey, any sexual stimulus 
should evoke response, except as conditioning restrains. Biologically, he sees 
no reason why anyone might not respond to partners of either sex—thus con- 
sidering exclusive orientation toward either sex as abnormal. 

Is homosexuality purposeless—therefore bad—since it lacks progeny? An 
exclusive homosexual community obviously would not last many generations. 
Nor would much farming get done if society spent all its time at music—an 
argument not likely to deter the eager young man with a horn. No one expects 
everyone to be musicians—or exclusive homosexuals. 

The doctors-of-the-mind have a variety of theories, and some solid work 
behind them, but hardly the “awthority’’ some of them assume. Yet we must not 
write off too hurriedly their still plausible thesis that homosexuals are mentally 
ill (whether per se, or as a result of their difficulties in society) and sometimes 
curable. We do not know if they are wrong or right, but no one should be more 
concerned than we to find out. 

* * * 

What do we really know about homosexuality ? 

We know the category has included many great and famous men and women 
(the same could be said of southpaws and epileptics) and now includes at least 
five million Americans, with perhaps ten times that number in the fringes. Beyond 
the range of recognizable homosexual activity, there is the larger area of repressed 
homosexual desire (which seems related to more serious psychic disorders, such as 
paranoia and many psychosomatic ailments) . 





We know that animals, children and other cultures are less finicky on this 
subject than our own culture. 

We know there aren't enough prisons or psychiatric wards to handle all homo- 
sexuals, nor enough moral fiber in all the world to prevent all of them from doing 
what homosexuals are impelled to do. We know that current puritan attitudes 
encourage fear, guilt, hypocricy and blackmail. Few homosexuals in our society 
are permitted to be healthily adjusted, yet few, if any experts can cure any but 
borderline cases, and most homosexuals will remain that for the rest of their lives. 
We know that a few homosexuals seek converts. Under certain circumstances, many 
men are receptive enough, without any loss of their usual heterosexual power or 
preference. 

* * * 

Beyond this, it seems probable that there may be discovered important con- 
nections between homosexuality and the aesthetic impulse, as well as the feminist 
(woman’s-place-is-not-necessarily-in-the-home) impulse in women. It has also been 
suggested that since men and women in our culture have grown so unlike as to 
lack mutual understanding, homosexuals may provide a sort of bridge of sympathy. 

However, we do not know (having little relevant data) whether it is safe or 
desirable for society to release the restrictions on homosexuality, however, obviously 


our own personal interests might seem to demand this. 
*- ak 


It was noted earlier that the dichotomy between liberty and utility holds 
society together, while permitting change and growth. One provides the good hard 
work, the other originality. Individuals dominated by one principle or the other 
will often despise their opposites, yet they are mutually indispensible. 

The independents are prone to deprecate the solid and conservative work, 
while they themselves, seeming more brilliant, are more profligate of their talents. 
For every artist, inventor or new thinker, there are a thousand poseuts, cranks 
and cheap cynics. Yet it is in the nature of liberty, variation, creativity, that the 
impulse cannot be fettered, channelized, standardized or scheduled. 

The heterosexual drive is obviously basic to the utilitarian impulse—procreation 
and the family are at the root of the conservative part of human life, but as Francis 
Bacon noted in Of Marriage and Single Life: 

“He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to fortune; for they are 
impediments to great enterprises.” 

I should say, somewhat as Gide maintained in Corydon, that the homosexual 
impulse is an integral part of the libertarian drive, which is the wellspring of art 
and innovation. This does not mean only overt homosexuals are artists or inven- 
tors, for as both Freud and Kinsey have shown, the homosexual impulse is not 
limited to overt homosexuals. Rather, it is probable that all humans, if free from 
the worst of their repressions, would find both a homosexual and a heterosexual 
side to their personalities. And each side would determine, in a healthy way, 
certain parts of one’s interests and activities. 

This theory, in part, is commonplace to the man in the street who assumes 
that all artists, be they even so assertively masculine as a Hemmingway, have a 
queer streak, an effiminate streak. 

But this is hypothetical, an attempt to show that homosexuality might be useful 
to society. But we cannot at this stage say that we know enough about homosexuality 
or about society to judge finally whether homosexuality can or ought to be 
eradicated, tolerated or considered natural. ; y 


* * * 
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Much more study is needed, and in a less repressed atmosphere than now 
obtains. It is of course incumbent on the homosexual (and the repressed homo- 
sexual) to make a greater effort to know himself. Society can hardly judge homo- 
sexuals fairly until it has given them some sort of chance to prove themselves 
in the open. Were it to be proved that all homosexuals in present society are sick, 
it would not indicate that they could not be quite healthy in a more healthy society. 
It may well be that society will find that it has an absolute need for its repressions, 
but we can never know that until we have tried, at least on an experimental! scale, 
to live without some of them. 

If society permits, the matter may find some natural solution, (hardly possible 
now). And in so doing, society might discover it has released a great energy pent- 
up in its soul. 


the homosexual in 


By Prof. André Baudry 


rance 





(The following is a transliteration of 
Prof. Baudry’s article rather than a 
literal English translation of the 
French manuscript. We felt confident 
our readers would prefer this ver- 
sion, which we assure you takes no 
liberties with the writer’s opinions, 
instead of a more exact but less 
idiomatic translation.—Eds). 


A subject as vast as that suggested 
by the title can hardly be dealt with 
in an article as brief as space limita- 
tions require. I shall have to limit 
myself to comments on a few mani- 
festations of our times which every- 
where claim liberty and dignity for 
everyone but the homosexual. ONE 
in America and ARCADIE in France 
have great tasks but a future of im- 
mense potentiality. 

French law does not punish homo- 
sexual acts. Since the adoption of 
the Napoleonic Code homosexuality 
has been permitted among adults of 
both sexes, adulthood being defined 
as eighteen years. 

Under Petain, however (the so- 
called French State, 1940-1944), the 
age of homosexual adulthood was 
increased to twenty-one years. The 


governments which followed did not 
alter this provision, a flagrant in- 
justice and denial of human liberty, 
since HETEROSEXUAL acts are 
sanctioned at the age of eighteen, 

This is a clear attempt to reduce 
the number of homosexuals through 
legislation. It assumes that homo- 
sexuals are not as capable of love 
nor as able to lead their lives intel- 
ligently as are heterosexuals. It as- 
sumes that an _ eighteen-year-old 
boy is not capable of deciding which 
form of love suits him—unless he 
happens to select the heterosexual 
form! This legislation further implies 
that adults between .eighteen and 
twenty must be protected from 
homosexuals who are, implicitly, re- 
garded as contemptible. We must 
oppose this injustice! 





The judgments concerning homo- 
sexuals which are harded down in 
French courts are extremely varied 
and have no relation io one another. 
Some courts have actually convicted 
adult homosexuals of contributing to 
the delinquency of other adults 
eighteen or nineteen years old! Pun- 
ishments for such convictions vary 
from fine to prison to probation de- 
pending upon the caprice of the 
judge. And even before the accused 
is brought to the bar of “justice” he 
is exposed to corrupt police depart- 
ments which employ blackmail and 
entrapment to elicit confessions. We 
must be united in our condemnation 
of such tactics! 

The man in the street, of course, 
is unaware of the intricacies of juris- 
prudence. He judges homosexuality 
in accordance with Christian or bour- 
geois morality. But although he is 
unaware of homosexuality as a legal 
problem, the common man is quite 
familiar with the obvious homo- 
sexuals—particularly the males who 
appear in the large cities and attract 
attention by their manner of dress, 
their speech and walk. Of course 
these are the only homosexuals 
known to the public, but the public 
judges them harshly. It regards all 
homosexuals as identical to the 
stereoiype and considers them wicked 
or—at best—sick. Unfortunately 
these naive judgments have the full 
support of conventional morality. 

A large number of the French 
people, however in the rninority, do 
not judge so harshly. Particularly 
the young are in this category— 
whether from their experiences in 
school or in the military service or 
the general laxity in morals—and 
they have learned to judge much less 
severely than their parenis. Among 
them homosexuality is tolerated. 
True, they regard it as an object 
for ridicule, but tolerate it as they 
do many other things in our sick 
sand ridiculous society. 

Intellectuals—doctors, teachers and 
jurists—show a shocking amount of 
prejudice. In other matters they 
think as intellectual leaders, but 
when it comes to homosexuality they 
are no longer leaders but part of the 
mass—businessmen, workers or Cath- 
olics. And they are so afraid of pub- 
lic criticism that they seldom act 
with wisdom when confronied with 
the serious problems of life. It is sig- 
nificant that not one intellectual in 
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all France has, despite our numerous 
appeals, declared himself willing to 
voice even an objective opinion in 
ARCADIE, the representative ot the 
homosexual minority in the Latin 
world. How are we to look upon 
these “intellectuais” except as hypo- 
crites and cowards when their first 
feeling is self-interest, money arid 
reputation and decline homage to 
the very cause they claim to serve? 

Our public officials are ignorant of 
homosexuality, although certain of 
them occasionaily feel called uvon to 
express zeal in dealing with the 
“problem.” There are various associ- 
ations of officials, always eager to 
attack in the name of morality. In 
the interest of justice all government 
officials are quite ready to speak out 
boldiy in opposition to homosex- 
uality, particularly where they lack 
precise information. Here and there 
we read pompous decrees on the 
subject issued by some public minis- 
ter or department head. 

In France true liberty is lacking. 
And by liberty we do not mean 
license, turpitude or rape. We are 
the first to insist upon dignity in the 
life of homosexuals and shall never 
condone the indiscretions of a few 
of our number. But whenever even a 
worthy movement in the name of 
homosexuality begins in the Latin 
countries, the public authorities rage. 
We believe they are wrong and in- 
tend to prove it, but under these 
conditions action is difficult. 

Whereas the northern European 
countries have had homosexual clubs 
and periodicals for many years, the 
Latin countries (Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal and France) are only now slowly 
beginning to orient themselves in 
this direction. Before the War, in 
1939, some attempts had been greet- 
ed hopefully, but none of them was 
realized. It was then that the Swiss 
magazine LE CERCLE, edited in Zu- 
rich, began to publish some French 
pages to rally members of the French 
mincrity. While they succeeded to 
some extent, the magazine was un- 
fortunately siow in gaining accept- 
ance in France. 

In Milan, Italy, a magazine has 
tried in the last few years to present 
the homosexual point of view after 
the regrettable failure of TAGES, 
designed as a true homosexual! re- 
view. Spain, like Portugal, with her 
rigid regime does not permit such 
publications. France? France was 
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asleep. In 1952 a French edition of 
LE CERCLE was published in Paris 
under Swiss auspices. It lived to 
see its followers increase. It has to 
its credit various accomplishments, 
among which was the establishment 
of an internafional vacation house 
on the Cote d’Azur. It was open for 
three months during the summer of 
1953. In 1954 we launched ARCADIE, 
a scientific and literary review, with 
a message from Jean Cocteau. Since 
then our magazine has extended its 
activities, not only to France but 
throughout the world including coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain, We 
actually have received requesis from 
Rumania and Bulgaria. 

Our hopes for ARCADIE are high. 
The magazine presents our case pru- 
denily and sincerely to all mankind. 
We hope that our hundreds of 
readers will find it helpful in orient- 
ing their lives to our common prob- 
lem. ARCADE is a bond for the 
homosexuals of the Latin countries 
who are now working together in the 
associated and united clubs all over 
southern Europe. By these means we 
hope to have, little by little, an in- 
fluence on the intellectuals and— 
eventually—society in general. By 
maintaining prudence, discretion and 
respect for all opinions we hope 
to succeed in bringing about a ma- 
ture understanding of our problem 
throughout the Latin world. A mea- 
sure of our success in this direction 
is the favorable response we have 
been receiving from Italy. 

We believe the French homosex- 
ual should do everything to present 
himself in a favorable light. The 
bars, cabarets and other disreput- 
able places—#inevitable, unfortun- 
ately, in the present state of our 
society—remain a problem. We 
must struggle against this superfi- 
cial way of life and educate homo- 
sexuals to appreciate the danger 
and futility of it. A well-rounded 
and productive homosexual life has 
its merits—like a well-rounded, 
heterosexual existence —and it is 
most important that all homosexuals 
be convinced of it. 

Finally, the question arises, “Are 
there many homosexuals in France?” 


An accurate reply is impossible. But 
homosexuality, which is psychologi- 
cal, ontological and physiological in 
origin, must exist in similar abun- 
dance everywhere. It may be that 
the present state of the world’s, 
societies contributes elements which 
tend to accentuate the homosexual 
desire. This is a matter which would 
provide an interesting research sub- 
ject. Actually we on ARCADIE have 
scarcely any faith in sociology or 
the lasting possibility of homosexual 
integration into society. It seems to 
be evident that, more and more, 
many individuals will enjoy various 
forms of love, but that does not 
solve the problems of the profoundly 
and inescapably present homosexual 
ego—the personal problem. 

The literature of the last few years 
has indeed emphasized this. The 
movies and theatre have occasion- 
ally added something. The Cocteaus 
and Peyrefittes, following the Gides 
and Prousts, have accomplished 
something. J. Green, with his play, 
SOUTH, and Bourdet’s, THE PRI- 
SONER, have permitted the specta- 
tor to “see” the problem. One can 
find in literature the recurrent pre- 
sence of homosexual subjects. But 
literature remains the luxury of the 
few. Perhaps the passionate admi- 
ration of certain movie stars has 
increased a certain, superficial ac- 
ceptance of homosexuality. 


The situation of homosexuality in 
France is similar to that in many 
countries. It is of supreme import- 
ance to work for complete, universal 
acceptance of the fact that homosex- 
uality is neither a vice nor a sickness 
but rather a way of life for millions 
of men and women—a way of life 
holding the richness and poverty 
inherent in all human lives, the pos- 
sibilities of love and service to all 
causes of mankind, ONE in the New 
world, ARCADIE in the Old, and the 
International Society for Sexual 
Equality at Amsterdam together with 
its world-wide affiliates, have a sacred 
mission which nothing must hinder: 
to liberate the homosexual minority 
and open the door to his complete 
happiness. 





“HELL HATH NO FURY...” 


peter day 


S... entered the telephone business office hurriedly, glanced about, and 
seeing all the employees busy, walked impatiently back and forth on the 
polished linoleum floor. 

“Shall I have to wait much longer?” she asked one of the cashiers after a 
few minutes. 

“I don’t think so, madam,” the cashier answered pleasantly. “Won't you 
be seated?” 

“Oh, no thanks!” the impatient one said irritably. 

She walked the full length of the long office, looking scrutinously at each 
employee, busy at his desk with a subscriber. She was a distracting influence 
to all, because of her unusual behavior and personal attractiveness. 

When she neared the manager's desk, and he saw her clearly, he was dis- 
turbed by an interior vision in which she played a shadowy part. Surely he 
had seen her before? ., , But where? ... He wishes she’d stop that prancing, 
she made him so nervous he could scream. While he held the telephone, wait- 
ing for information from the accounting department, he could not take his eyes 
off her. 

“She is rather captivating,” the subscriber at his desk said, aware of his 
distraction, 

“Yes,” he said. pretending indifference, as he put the telephone in its 
cradle. “There is an error in your account, Miss Sheridan.” 

“Oh, I was sure of it! And I knew you would find it in no time.” She 
touched his hand coquettishly, and involuntarily he shivered. 

While he was correcting the bill, he glanced about at his assistants, hoping 
for an indication that one of them would soon be free to wait on the impatient 
one, who restlessly took off her fur coat and yellow scarf and threw them on a 
chair. 

He worked slowly on Miss Sheridan's bill, wishing she could be detained 
by small talk. But she was a middle-aged business executive who said she 
admired his efficiency and courtesy. He could delay no longer over her bill. 
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Momentarily he thought of slipping out the side door near his desk, But 
if he did, the impatient one would perhaps go to the main office upstairs and 
complain of the length of time she had to wait. His office had an excellent 
record for satisfying subscribers. Moreover, it was a strict rule that no em- 
ployee should leave the office while anyone was waiting to transact business. 
His integrity would not permit him to break a rule he enforced on others. It 
had taken fifteen years of discipline and outstanding ability to attain the 
managership of this public office. And he now felt too secure and happy in his 
job to jeopardize it at this late date. 

Although there was evidence that he was popular with the employees 
under his jurisdiction and most of those in the main office, there were times 
when he feared that his secret life was surmised by some. His love of books, 
music, painting, theatre, and clothes was known fo all; and to some was, of 
course, suspect. He had worked in the happy illusion that everyone in the 
company thought he was straight until that day when a fellow-employee said: 
“How about dinner and the theatre some night next week, Fal? Mary and I 
would rather go out with you than anyone else in the office—no matter what 
they say.” 

With an uneasy smile the manager said, “What do they say about me, Bill?” 

“Who cares? They’d say the same thing about me if I weren't married. You 
know, Fal? This company’s a great place for the conventional man. God help 
the non-conformist. Hold next Thursday open. All right?” 

And while answering “All right,” the manager wondered if ever again 
anything would be all right. So long as life lasted it would never be the same. 
He thought he knew what had been said, and by the very people who borrowed 
his books and his money. How terrible it was to have to deny your real self 
in order to work and live in quiet desperation! Society forced him to play a 
dual role and he could do nothing but continue living in the now shattered 
illusion of being straight to the straight. 

As though waking from a bad dream he realized that Miss Sheridan was 
standing at his desk. “Thank you very much, Mr. Falconer.” she said. “The 
telephone company should be proud of you.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “We regret the error. Good afternoon, Miss Sheridan.” 

“Good afternoon. You're very sweet.” She waddled slowly from the office. 

The impatient one dropped into the chair at his desk as though she were 
exhausted. “Good Lord, it’s about time,” she said in a husky contralto voice. 
A sudden flash of intuition told the manager that here was a repressed Lesbian 
paying the price of repression by hating her kind. “I never had to wait this 
long before.” 

“Oh ... So you've been in here before?” he smiled in relief, his white 
teeth sparkling. While she groped in her purse, he wondered why he had not 
realized that her movements were masculine. 

“Yes, lots of times,” she answered, “but I never spoke to you before.” 

“You seemed rather in a hurry when you came in,” he said soberly. “Shall 
we get down to business?” 

“Oh, dear,” she laughed throatily, “are you always so serious?” 

“During business hours.” he said. wishing to be rid of her, fearing her 
apparent emotionalism. This fear of her was perhaps due to the ever-present 
almost unconscious fear that his secret life would be made known to unsuspect- 
ing employees and subscribers, and thus he might lose the job he loved. 

“And after business hours?” she said with a Mona Lisa smile. “What are 
your deviations?” She tapped a rose-tipped cigarette on her silver cigaretie- 
case and asked him to have a smoke. 

“No, thanks, not during business hours,” he said. “What may I do for you? 
There are people waiting.” 

“Let them wait! I had to!” She drew deeply on her cigarette, put her head 
back, and blew two perfect circles. “I was talking about you, Mr. Falconer.” 

“The reason for your being here would be more interesting.” 

“Oh, don’t be modest,” she laughed. “You have nothing to lose at your age. 
Tell me how you spend your nights.” ; 

He almost laughed, thinking she was trying to make a date with a kindred 
spirit. “Oh, I suppose I do the same as everyone else.” 





“Then,” she said, lighting another cigarette, “if you’re the average person 
you pretend to be, you never go to the opera, the theater, or read a book.” 

“Qn the conirary,” he said with contempt in his deep voice with the fem- 
inine overtones, “I love the opera and the theatre, especially first nights. And 
books are my great passion and extravagance.” 

“Proust and Gide and their kind, I suppose.” 

“Of course. Why not? Every literate person reads them. Don’t you?” 

“No!” she exclaimed. “They appeal to a class of persons whom I despise. 
Homosexuals!” She ground her cigarette in the ashtray on his desk, 

“What is the nature of your business with the company?” he asked with 
dignity, knowing her emotionalism could be costly to him. 

“You'll know soon enough. I'm having fun, you seem so vulnerable.” 

God, what one had to take to earn a living! he thought. But she was speak- 
ing again. 

“IT saw you last night,” she cooed. 

“Oh...” he said, wondering. “You did? Where?” 

“The opening of Gide’s ‘The Immoralist.’ “ 

“I told you I enjoyed first nights. But how did you know me?” 

“And I told you I'd been in here many times. Remember? How long have 
you known Paul Schmerhorn?” 

Now he knew her—the picture in Paul’s desk! Why hadn't he realized 
what she was? His association with Paul was too precious to deny to anyone. 
“I’ve known him for years,” he said with pride. “We went to college together. 
Apparently you know him.” 

“No, I wouldn't want to,” she said with evident contempt. “I met him last 
summer at Placid.” 

Yes, he could have told her, I know. And this is your revenge for his 
rejection of your silly advances, your terrible possessiveness for two weeks. 
Why hadn't he realized that you both were out of character. He used you as 
camouflage because you were a good dancer. And you were probably testing 
yourself. I understand and pity you. I am indeed the vulnerable one. Paul is 
rich and his own master. Even if he could be publicly branded, it would be 
fruitless, 

“Did Schmerhorn tell you anything about me?” she asked. 

“No, Was there anything to tell?” 

“Well, if he didn’t it was because he knew you'd be jealous.” 

“But why should I be jealous?” 

“Why indeed!” she said, her voice rising in anger in the seeming portentous 
quiet. “I know he left Placid on your account. I’ve been in a rage with myself 
ever since.” 

“Oh, don't be ridiculous!” Falconer said angrily. 

“It’s you, Falconer, who'll be ridiculous when your employer gets the letter 
I have. You see, I didn’t know your sweetheart had sneaked from the hotel. 
I went to his room, and it was empty. I found a letter lying on the floor. It 
was from you with love to dearest Paul. I didn’t know much about him, and 
didn’t want to, but I was a little bit suspicious. Then I saw you together at 
that homosexual play. My suspicions were confirmed by the mincing males you 
met at intermission.” 

She went on uttering words he did not want to hear, but that everyone else 
was hearing in the seeming deathly quiet. He knew that tomorrow would bring 
either dismissal from the job he loved or removal to another where he would 
not come in contact with the public. Rather than suffer such humiliation and 
the scorn of the conformists, he would resign as of today. He wanted only to 
be done with this interview and go home where he could cry unashamedly. 

“I wonder,” he said to her who was now putting on her scarf and coat, “if 
you would be generous enough to give me the letter you say you have. I am 
its rightful owner, you know—or at least I think I am.” 

“Oh, you are, all right, but you'll get it through the telephone company.” 

She walked quickly to the cashiers’ counter. All eyes were on her. Silence 
reigned. Her deep voice rang out: “The telephone company should not employ 
persons like your manager. He’s neither man nor woman.” 
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BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


Notices and reviews of books, ar- 
ticles, plays and poetry dealing with 
homosexuality and the sex variant. 
Readers are invited to send in re- 
views or printed matter for review. 


Camping in the Bush 


This is not a review of The Men In The Trojan Horse, Kurt Singer's excellent 
book on the spies and spy systems of the world today; it is a presentation of 
thoughts aroused while reading the third chapter of this book, thoughts that 
interest me keenly as a homosexual, and as such, a ‘'security risk"’ in the eyes 
of my government. The title of the chapter is, ‘‘The Psychology of Espionage." 

Though the word homosexual is mentioned only once in the volume, and 
then when Mr. Singer states that any country will enlist spies of all types from 
homosexual personalities to dollar-a-year men, (which could be one and the 
same, a point he does not make), obviously much of the psychology he discusses 
is most applicable to the security problems involving the homosexual minority 
today. 

He begins by quoting J. Edgar Hoover on Harry Gold, an intellectual and 
a spy. Mr. Hoover points out that Gold thought of himself as an idealist, above 
the law, whose ends justified his means because of a misguided compassion for 
the underdog. 

Mr. Singer then discusses briefly the emotional factors of Klaus Fuchs" early 
life that led him to betraying his adopted country: his pacifist, pro-Communist 
father whom he hated and loved and who tried to make him feel different from 
the average boy, his underground life in Nazi Germany, his exile, his unjust 
interrment by the British in the same camp with Nazi prisoners of war he'd 
feared and hated all his life, his persecuted, stateless, confused, insecure 
formative years, and finally his ambiguous sense of humanitarianism that caused 
him to spy for the Communists to revenge himself upon both Germany and 
England. 

Is there not here ‘a close parallel to the formation of many homosexual 
personalities: the doting parent, the sheltered life, the feeling of being different, 
the schoolyard persecution, the defiant determination to prove one’s worth, and 
if necessary, one’s superiority to the brutish and canaille, the unequal struggle, 
the lulling happiness found only within the group of one’s own kind? Such a 
homosexual would never become a professional spy, but like Klaus Fuchs, could 
he not become a similar victim of circumstances? Circumstances created by the 
well rooted ignorance of psychology, and the stupid persecution of misunder- 
stood minorities, the greedy drives of reactionary churchmen and politicians 
who sell segregation and such inequalities to the inadequately educated masses 
by playing on their fears and petty prides. 

Knowing only what it does about the homosexual, and lacking the foresight 





to attempt any real integration of the group into practical social patterns, it is 
small wonder to me that our congress has designated us as “security risks." 
The wonder may be that the MacCarthyites haven't succeeded in having us 
branded as outright traitors and executed along with thousands of heterosexuals 
who only looked like queers! 

Mr. Singer next quotes Rebecca West who says that the psychotic will not 
hesitate to take sides against his country, even to its deliberate destruction 
because he hates people in general, and the world of harsh reality. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Singer and Miss West are right. 

But please, why did not either of them tell us who and what makes the 
psychotic in the first place? Is not the cause a part of the psychology of 
espionage too? And is not the psychotic shaped by that world of reality he has 
been forced to hate in his struggle to survive, those people who never let him 
forget that his is the disturbed personality, the abnormal case, the unstable in 
thought, feeling and behavior, the perverted, the antisocial, even the ‘moral 
imbecile"’ and the countless other cruel, only comparatively true terms that are 
hurled at him every day of his life? 

Whose fault is it that many of us may be accurately described as weak, 
immature and childish in character? Is it ours alone? And when we are brave 
enough to admit our shortcomings, and courageous enough to attempt to help 
and educate our own kind and the rest of society to our needs and importance, 
why is it well nigh impossible to gain the support of the recognized leaders in 
literature, journalism, education and even psychology? Is that our fault too? 

Both Miss West and Mr. Singer have written significant books on treason and 
espionage, yet strangely enough, to my knowledge, neither has betrayed the 
slightest interest in methods of circumventing this crime, (other than by systems 
of curtailment of security risks and counter espionage), or preventing the hun- 
dreds of thousands of possible dupes of an alien government from falling into 
the traps they can see and describe so clearly. 

These two writers are in no minority and certainty do not deserve to be 
singled out for this column's questions or comments. They are typical of thousands 
of others of recognized talents, thousands whose smallest indication of con- 
structive interest would make the task of straightening out our own affairs much 
easier. Therefore, it is with deep gratitude that | salute Mr. Norman Mailer, the 
author of The Naked and The Dead, for his fine article in the January issue of 
One. May he be the first of a great list of progressive artists to give his encourage- 
ment to a better world for all mankind. 

—James Barr 


“SECRET IN A BOTTLE” Flint Holland 
Pageant Press, NYC—1952 


The writer's primary thesis is the not entirely unfamiliar one that repressed homosexuality 
is the cause of both alcoholism and stammering. This subject is presented briefly (48 pages) in 
the form of hypothetical interviews between a psychological counsellor, a young male patient, and 
the father of the latter. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the book's major merit is that it is highly thought-provoking, 
and that the author's contentions are supported, at least in part, by the practical experiences of 
many homosexuals in modern society. On the other hand, the book's major fault seems to be that 
it compresses a massive and very intricate subject into a far-too-brief exposition. It creates an 
impression that repressed homo-sexuality is the only cause of alcoholism and stammering, and 
only very careful reading will suggest that the author's conclusions are not actually at this uncom- 
Promising extreme. 
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In literary style, it is somewhat too technical to be easily understandable by the amateur 
student, yet not nearly technical enough to define its terms fully, and thus satisfy the scholar. For 
example, the term “oral sexual field", with its allied references, is not explained fully enough to 
be entirely clear to the lay reader. 

However, these faults, if such they are, are quite minor in comparison to the very real interest 
and usefulness of the book as a whole, Most thoughtful readers, who are also familiar with some 
of the problems of homosexuality, alcoholism, or stammering, will agree that the book provides a 
very worth-while insight into these conditions, and that the theory itself is deserving of a much 
more extended treatment. 


—Robert Gregory 
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WHILE THEY LAST: 
Those Scarce and Rare Issues 


JANUARY 1953 (reprint) 
That historic first issue of America's first magazine of its kind 


FEBRUARY 1953 (reprint) 
Address given in Frankfort, Germany by Donald Webster Cory; 
letter from Freud to a homosexual’s mother 


MAY 1953 
Introducing the big controversy: Is there a homosexual culture? 


JUNE 1953 


Exposé of magazines that make money from the ‘‘nasty’’ subject 


SEPTEMBER 1953 
Donald Webster Cory asks: ‘‘Can Homosexuals Be Recognized?” 


JANUARY 1954 


First story of the Miami ‘‘homosexual pogroms'’—They could 
happen anywhere 


MARCH 1954 


The first of the GAY supplements—The fable of ‘‘Gaylord 
Pedestrian” 


Sent by first class mail: $1.00 each, or all seven for $5.00. 
YOU CAN STILL GET THAT FAMOUS FEBRUARY 1954 ISSUE, 

> “THE FEMININE VIEWPOINT’ IN THE COMPLETE VOLUME 
FOR 1954, BOUND IN HANDSOME RED BUCKRAM WITH 
GOLD LETTERING, AT $5.00. 
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It was raining in Athens that eve- 
ning, and I was waiting for a friend, 
Andreas in Zonar’s Bar, the inter- 
national haunt near the “Grande 
Bretagne” where “everybody” meets. 
There were some Yank sailors, a few 
scholarly looking Englishmen, a 
beautiful Greek girl talking ani- 
matedly to a Frenchman I knew 
slightly, from the Embassy; and the 
usual sprinkling of handsome Greek 
youths accompanied by distinguished 
middle-aged gentlemen: “Very ex- 
pensive they are, my dear,” Andreas 
had hold me, “They require at least 
a pound a day and insist on being 
taken to only the best places!” I was 
just finishing my third Ouzo when 
Andreas burst in, later even than 
usual, Tyrolean hat at the usual 
dashing slant, umbrella dripping. 
“My dear!” he exclaimed, “I am 
late, but when it rains the taxis are 
made of sugar! Nowhere could I 
find one! And these are for you.” I 
had been eyeing with slight appre- 
hension the bunch of pink flowers 
clutched in his hand. But perhaps it 
was just an old Greek custom? Any- 
way, thank God they were not pan- 
sies, but wild cyclamen, as small as 
violets and very pretty. I took them 
awkwardly, wondering what to do 
with them, but Andreas soon put 
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ews from other countries; trans- 
lations and selections from homo- 
file magazines abroad. 





that right. “You shall give them to 
the barman,” he said, “who will put 
them in water, and when you return 
to your hotel you shall collect them. 
And now, my dear, we shall go and 
dine. Do you mind if I take you 
somewhere low?” “The lower the 
better,” I replied, and we set off 
into the rainy night, beneath An- 
dreas’ umbrella, and soon dived into 
a bus. “I shall take you where tour- 
ists do not go,” he informed me, “to 
see some Greek dancing. I think it 
will interest you.” 

Greek dancing? It conjured up in 
my mind charity matinees given by 
amateurs in village halls in England; 
of girls, bosoms criss-crossed with 
string like tied-up parcels, and long 
flowing skirts, twirling and postur- 
ing. When we had got out of the bus 
in Omonia Square and walked along 
a narrow dark street, then descend- 
ed a flight of stone steps into a tav- 
ern, the sight that met my eyes was 
very different indeed from that of 
the Village Hall. No dancing girls, 
but two Greek air-force boys, in 
uniform, dancing solemnly together 
to a five-piece string orchestra, and 
on a plain stone floor. Between them 
they held aloft a small piece of cloth, 
perhaps a handkerchief, and as they 
danced, to a strange rhythm, oc- 
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casionally they dipped, not always 
together, and touched the floor with 
their hands; sometimes they stamped 
with their feet; always their eyes 
were on the ground. The orchestra 
sang loudly the while. 

Andreas and I chose a table near 
the space reserved for the dancing, 
and ordered a meal and some retsi- 
na, the resin-tasting Greek wine. 
Soon the orchestra stopped, the danc- 
ing finished, the two boys sat down 
at their table and continued their 
meal, There was no applause and 
throughout little notice had been 
taken by anyone of the dancing. 
After a short interval, a young man 
got up, spoke to the orchestra which 
proceeded to play, and he danced, 
alone, absorbed, sometimes with a 
fluttering motion of the shoulders, 
as of wings, sometimes stooping to 
touch the ground with one hand, 
sometimes stamping the feet vio- 
lently, but looking always at the 
floor. Again, when he had finished 
there was no applause and nobody 
had been looking at him particu- 
larly. He was followed by a succes- 
sion of young male dancers, peas- 
ants, soldiers, workmen, and ali fol- 
lowed the same 9/8 rhythm, but all 
danced, within this rhythm, indiv- 
idually and spontaneously. 

I asked Andreas to explain this 
to me. Now Andreas is a_ scholar 
and has made a study of Greek 
mythology. This is his explanation: 
Zeybekikos: the first part “Zey” 
(from Zeus) symbolizes the spirit. 
The second half “bekos”, meaning 
bread, symbolizes the body. The 
dance is said to satisfy the Soul and 
Body of man. The dancer moves his 
shoulder-blades like wings under 
his skin as if in flight and escape 
from his cares and misfortunes; he 
beats the soil violently with his feet 


in order to “take off”, and maintain 
himself in flight between time and 
space. He looks at the earth so as 
not to lose his direction and bal- 
ance, and often touches the soil with 
his hand, or his knee, to take 
strength; courage, from the magne- 
tic rays of his mother the Earth, 
in order to face the difficulties of 
life. In the dance he achieves the 
relaxation of his whole being, and 
the removal of every distress and 
conflict with which he may be har- 
rassed. 


The Zeybekikos, said to have been 
danced since 1200 B.C., is a “liberat- 
ing” dance, a form, if you will, of 
personal psychoanaly and the 
dan feels released, axed, spiri- 
tually “purged” after it. It is danced 
today all over Greece, and is becom- 
ing ever more popular. 

“But what about the two, holding 
the handkerchief between them,” I 
asked Andreas. 

“Probably they do not know why 
they hold the handkerchief,” he told 
me, “to them it is just a tradition. 
But the piece of cloth represents the 
headband the Greeks used to wear 
in ancient times, to tie back their 
hair. When they saw someone they 
fancied, they would take off the 
head-band—as we say today, they 
would ‘let their hair down’—then 
proffer it to the intended one.” 

It had stopped raining when we 
mounted the stone steps and came 
out into the narrow dark street. And 
the sugar taxis appeared once again 
in Omonia Square. Andreas dived 
into one, and I walked slowly, 
thoughtfully back to my hotel, the 
music of the Zeybekikos still drum- 
ming in my ear. But I remembered 
to stop in at Zonar’s and collect the 
wild cyclamen. 





THE FEMININE 
VIEWPOINT 


by and about women 


“I remember” 


Tree were three of us. Seymour, the oldest, Mary, the next, and me, 
Fran, the youngest. 

I remember so much, and yet so little about him. When you're just a kid, you 
don’t know if anything is the matter. I guess Mom and Dad didn’t know either, 
till he joined the army and was wounded. Then the doctors called them, and 
told them just what it was that made Seymour “different”. There was a diary 
he kept, about all that happened in service—a diary that the Army made him 
burn! 

It was hard for Mom and Dad to realize just what it was all about, and 
hardest of all for them to accept the fact that their only son was a homo- 
sexual. But I’m way ahead of my story, so I'll try to remember from the 
beginning. 

We weren’t rich people, but always managed to live in the “right” neigh- 
borhood. Seymour, as a baby, was beautiful. He looked like a girl, really— 
curly hair, big eyes, and what with the way Mom dressed him, Eton suits 
and starched cottons. He was so beautiful the women stopped and actually 
drooled over him. Maybe that started it—the road he was to take. 

As we grew up, and Seymour was at an age where football, handball and 
such would have been the usual dream of boys, Seymour was different. Art, 
bicycle-riding, good books were his youth. Yet the boys liked him and treated 
him like one of the gang, except for the nickname they gave him, I remember 
that name, “Clarence”, because it hurt me in the way a little girl can be hurt. 
For no particular reason, “Clarence”, to me, meant a “sissy”, and the thought 
of my brother being one was hard to bear. 

From later years, I can remember his dates. There were lots of girls, never 
the same one twice. Mom used to ask him about it, but he would laugh and 
say that he liked to “play the field”. 

Graduation from high school . . . graduation from college . . . his first 
job, a chorus-boy in a Broadway show! I remember that. Little did I know. 
I thought it was so grand that my brother was in a Broadway show. 

Then those parties, when Mom and Dad were out for the evening ... 
Seymour closing my bedroom door and telling me to go to sleep. Once, for 
an instant, I saw my brother with his friends. They were all men. Seymour 
was dressed in Mom’s clothes, and they were all talking to one another as 
men talk to their women-lovers. 
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Seymour enlisted in the U.S. Army in 1940, and were my folks proud! Final- 
ly, his honorable medical discha arge after five years of service. Where should he 
go, what should he do now that he was out? The first thing, an apartment in 
New York . . . then a job. He wanted to be a beautician, so off to a school to 
learn. Then came the opening of his first beauty salon. His work thrived, yet 
the way he lived and the way he dressed couldn’t have been from his store 
alone. Then the story...a rich man was fond of him and wanted him to be 
like the son he never had. A married man with a family, too. There was 
jewelry, money, everything you could think of; and Seymour liked to flash 
his bank-book, showing zeros in the fours. All this the “friend” gave him. 
Then a chance to go to Europe... giving up his shop . . . back again after 
several months . . . a new shop . . . again restless . . . another “friend”. 

Now he’s on his way to Europe once more—the same story over again. 
Where can it lead? He’s my brother .. . I love him. Where did it all start 
in my story? Where can it all end? I don’t know .. . do you? 








GHOST SONG 


(reply to Kendall Banning's “Once on a Time") 


It is true, the song thunders 

And echoes forever 

“A man loved a maid, and a maid 
Loved a man." 

And the melody carries from 

Eon to Eon 

And the strength of its voice 

Fills the whole of Earth's span. 


But yet, in the caverns 

There rises a whisper 

That sweeps the deep hollows 
And haunts in the glade. 

And the ache of its music 

Will pulsate forever, 

Of the man who loved man 
And the maid who loved maid! 


jody shotwell 
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¥ walk along hoping nobody notices you—but there’s always somebody . . . 

“Hey, Liz, you goin’ ?” 

It's Mary, wearing a dress made out of cotton and kind of dirty. She walks 
along. You walk faster, but she keeps up. 

“Tough on the old man, ain’t it?” 

(You give her a side-look, and you remember how she once swung her hips 
at you and how you took one look at her mouth and paid no more attention) . 

You keep walking, trying not to talk. 

“Was it right—what they said about her?” 

‘She was a good kid!” (It somehow don’t sound right.) 

“Why'd she do it?” You don’t answer. “Wasn't she engaged? Are they gonna 
give her a funeral, the Church?” You try walking faster, but that's no good. “I 
hear her old man’s spent a lot on having everything done right.” She stops, mad 
because you don’t talk. “Well, Hell, Liz, you oughta know!” 

You turn all of a sudden and give her a slow look. 

“I didn’t mean no harm, Liz.” 

You see her back away, and you know she won't be coming to the funeral. 

Now you're alone on the street. But you're not alone. Everyone's watching 
you. Everyone é”ows about you. There’s no way you can hide! So you keep head- 
ing towards the parlor, feeling like you're naked out on the street, with no clothes 
to put on. 

You're passing the church, and you think maybe there you can go in and hide. 
You can maybe go to Confession. But you can’t. You can't go there and talk to a 
priest, because she went there a lot, and you don’t want him to know about ber. 

Now there’s only the parlor left to go to, and you don’t want to go inside, 
though you're naked in the street—but you can’t help going in—because you see 
the coffin, and you know she’s inside (she looks so nice, not like she was when 
you saw her—not like she was when she twisted all over and stared at the ceiling; 
when she grabbed your shirt and held on till it tore!) 

And you're glad no one heard what she said to you. 

There's a hand on your shoulder. It’s her old man. He looks tired and worn 
out, like he don't believe it all. His eyes don’t look at you. You know what he’s 
thinking. 

(‘What's wrong, Liz? What'd she do it for? For twenty years I work hard, 
I dig ditches for the Mayor. I sell fruit. I get up early so I can drive the truck 
to the market. My wife dies to have a daughter. She's a good girl. / bring her up 
good. I give her everything. I make her engaged to the rich baker across the 
street. I am proud of ‘her! For twenty years I am proud of her! Then—for 
nothing—she takes rat poison! For nothing!’’) 

His hands go up to his face now, and he starts crying. 

“Why? Why canna she no have a Church funeral? Why? She love God. You 
see for yourself, how every day she go to Him—always fixed up so nice. She says 
the rosary every night. Every week she goes to Confession! What's she got to 
confess? She don’t do nothing wrong! Why? Why canna she no have a Church 
funeral? Why did she have to go kill herself for? She had no reason. Madonna 
Mia, she had no reason!” 

(You put your hand to his shoulder and you feel him shaking under it, and 
you wonder how come he don’t see it—how come he don’t know—how come he 
don’t notice how today you're not wearing slacks!) 





of the past 


Reprints from the classics; biographies of 
famous homosexuals. ONE believes that the 
public as a whole is quite unaware of the 
great and decisive contributions made to 
civilization by homosexual men and women 
in every age, as a result of much suppres- 
sion of the truth, distortion of facts and ig- 
norance indulged by certain critics, historians 
and biographers. 


PLATO 


In this issue appears the first of a series of extracts from one of the dialogues 
of Plato called THE SYMPOSIUM. For those who are not at least partially familiar 
with the Greek Classics, some introductory comments and explanations are in 
order. 


A the time when Socrates was condemned to death in Athens, in the year 
399 B.C., Plato was about twenty-eight years of age. With Aristotle, Plato had 
been one of the ‘pupils’ of Socrates, if such can be called the many men of 
Athens who, in an informal fashion, were followers of Socrates and ardent 
admirers of Socratic wisdom. 

This great triumvirate of intellects—Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle—has, 
during two thousand years, exercised a dominating influence on Western thought 
and culture second only to that of the Christ, Himself. Their teachings, taken 
as a whole, outline structures of thought and provide interpretations of experience 
which are so true to the human psyche that there is very little in modern philo- 
sophy which does not partake of their essence. Just as music is developed from 
the basic properties of sound and tonal effect, so is philosophy evolved from 
the basic properties of human thought and experience; and to the prodigious 
brainwork of these three men we owe perhaps the most diligent exposure of 
philosophic questions and materials that the modern world possesses. 

Unlike Socrates who, so far as we know, left no writings, both Plato and 
Aristotle wrote prolifically. And unlike Aristotle, who wrote in the coldest and 
strictest of prose, and who was not at all given to eulogizing his teacher, Plato 
composed his writings in the most poetic and fluent style, and, effacing himself 
entirely, set his teacher, Socrates, as the hero and centre of all of his philosophic 
speculations. 
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Since Plato had been, in his early youth, an enthusiastic student of the 
Greek dramatic arts, the essay style of composition was not for him. He was 
impelled to write his philosophy in the context of life, talk, and the interplay of 
personalities. How much he may, through this method, have added or subtracted 
from the thought of Socrates is difficult to tell. At any rate, he expressed his 
version of Socratic teaching in the form of several lengthy dialogues, dominated 
by the person, the intellect, and the conversation of Socrates, and introducing, 
also, many other personages who actually frequented the company of Socrates 
during the latter's public career in Athens. Such a dialogue is THE SYMPOSIUM, 
or ‘'Dinner-Party", which purports to be a dinner conversation taking place at 
the home of Agathon, an Athenian poet, among a number of guests which in- 
cluded Socrates (of course), and Alcibiades, a man with many lovers and, at 
that time, a ruthless political power in Athens. 

The conversation in this particular dialogue revolves around the subiect of 
love, and since homoerotic attachments were entirely open and commonplace 
among Greeks of that particular era (see translator's note below), it is quite 
natural that this form of erotic experience should occupy most of the discussion 
As to the views on the subject of homosexuality held by Plato (and also by 
Socrates, presumably), and by other members of the company, THE SYMPOSIUM 
speaks for itself. Meanwhile, those who are unacquainted with the social context 
in which the teachings of Socrates and Plato took form might appreciate a brief 
survey of this subject. 

During almost the entire period when Socrates was expounding his ideas 
at Athens, that municipality (or ‘‘city-state’') was at war with Sparta which, only 
forty years earlier, had been her ally against the Persians. For a span of thirty 
years, intermittent battles raged between the warriors of Sparta and of Athens. 
Thus Athens, then, was in what we would call today a state of ‘‘war psychology”. 
Her younger men were in constant readiness for siege, and were frequently 
away from their wives or families in Athens on long military expeditions. During 
that time, also, Athens was governed by a primitive and very thorough-going form 
of democracy, in which all of the free adult males of Athens were expected to 
take an active and conscientious part. Because of these conditions, and also be- 
cause education for the Greeks was then largely a male prerogative, the ancient 
Greek culture was a predominantly masculine culture. It was evolved from the 
minds of men of varied ages, who were, by nature and training, keenly alive 
to estethic and intellectual matters, who were often thrown together in intimate 
association for long intervals, and who had grown up in a society where the 
intellectual activities and expressions were all but monopolized by the male sex. 
The manner in which this state of affairs induced men into active homoeroticism 
—to romantic attachments among one another—is of course obvious; and since 
there were no arbitrary moral codes which forbade such attachments, homo- 
erotic relationships became quite ordinary. The modern Lesbian will not easily find 
her exact prototype in Greek philosophy, but merely for the reason that the Athe- 
nian men of that time were not especially interested in what women felt or thought, 
so long as they bore children dutifully, and kept the home. The leadership, the 
hero-worship, the stirring romances, the profound intellectual and emotional 
liaisons—these were, again, a male prerogative, with male homosexuality an 
inevitable expression. But since inversion in either sex is related to a common 
psychic goal, the Lesbian can easily read herself into the Platonic ideals and, 
incidently, forgive the Athenian philosophers for their indifference. 





Plato would probably frown upon many of our modern notions about inver- 
sion, involved as they are with concepts of neuroses, effeminacy, etc. Overt 
feminism in the male was very probably understood and accepted in the society 
of Plato to a far greater extent than it is in many societies of today. However, 
as a glance at Greek sculpture should show, effeminacy was scarcely a problem 
among the typical Greek warriors and athletes, who were usually endowed with 
superb bodies, and who constantly sought to excel in masculine beauty, strength, 
and endurance. Compared to the Platonic conception of homoeroticism, modern 
psychoanalytic theories of inversion seem puny and spiritless in the extreme. 
Perhaps this is because Plato was far less concerned with microscopic, stuffy 
questions about ‘‘Why inversion . . . ?'’ than he was with the problem of how 
to build strength and beauty in human character upon the already-existing fact 
of inversion, which stands, as we now know, among other given and un- 
arguable qualities of the human personality. It is towards this latter, and far 
more practical approach that homosexuals of modern times are finally turning. 

ONE's Editors hope that this series of extracts from THE SYMPOSIUM will 
encourage many of ONE’s readers to study and embrace the idealism with which 
Plato infused the actualities of homoerotic feeling. With such resourceful leader- 
ship, this should not be difficult; for whether he was dealing with the subject of 
government, or of love, or whether he was investigating the qualities of beauty, 
truth, or goodness, Plato knew how to polish each facet of their meanings, 
bringing to his students then, and to his readers now, a splendid treasure of 


understanding. —Robert Gregory 


Extracts from 
THE 


SYMPOSIUM 
by 
Plato 


(as translated by W. HAMILTON) 


FROM THE TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION: 

“The kernel of the dialogue is of course the speech of Socrates, 
but the earlier speeches . . . are so arranged as each to contribute 
something to the philosophy of love expounded by Socrates . . . The 
love with which the dialogue is concerned, and which is accepted as 
a matter of course by all the speakers, including Socrates, is homo- 
sexual love . . . In approaching the Symposium, we must set aside 
our personal views as irrelevant and accept this state of affairs as 
an historical fact, if we are to achieve much understanding either of 
this aspect of Plato’s thought or of the character of Socrates. 

(Plato) . . . certainly seems to have held . . . that homosexual 
love, like heterosexual love with us, has a range which extends from 
the crudest physical passion to a marriage of noble minds with no 
physical manifestation at all. The earlier speeches in the Symposium 
deal with various gradations in this scale, and the ideal is finally 
put forward, and sensuality entirely transcended and sublimated in 
the speech of Socrates.” 
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FROM THE SYMPOSIUM: 

“‘Now, as Love is the oldest of the gods, so also he confers 
upon us the greatest benefits, for | would maintain that there can 
be no greater benefit for a young man than to have a worthy lover 
from his earliest youth, nor for a lover to have a worthy object for 
his affection. The principal which ought to guide the whole life of 
those who intend to live nobly cannot be implanted either by family, 
or by position, or by wealth, or by anything else so effectively as 
by love. What principle? you ask. | mean the principle which inspires 
shame at what is disgraceful, and ambition for what is noble; without 
these feelings, neither a state nor an individual can accomplish any- 
thing great or fine. Suppose a lover to be detected in the perform- 
ance of some dishonourable action, or in failing, through cowardice, 
to defend himself when dishonour is inflicted upon him by another; | 
assert that there is no one, neither his father nor his friends nor 
anyone else, whose observation would cause him so much pain in 
such circumstances as his beloved’s. And conversely, we see with 
regard to the beloved, that he is peculiarly sensitive to dishonour 
in the presence of his lovers. If, then, one could contrive that a state 
or an army should entirely consist of lovers and loved, it would be 
impossible for it to have a better organization than that which it 
would then enjoy through their avoidance of all dishonour and their 
mutual emulation; moreover, a handful of such men, fighting side 
by side, would defeat practically the whole world. A lover would 
rather be seen by all his comrades leaving his post or throwing away 
his arms than by his beloved; rather than that, he would prefer a 
thousand times to die. And if it were a question of deserting his 
beloved or not standing by him in danger, no one is so base as not 
to be inspired on such an occasion by Love himself with a spirit which 
would make him the equal of men with the best natural endowment 
of courage. In short, when Homer spoke of God ‘breathing might’ 
into some of the heroes, he described exactly the effect which Love, 
of his very nature, produces in men who are in love."’ (Part of a 
speech by Phaedrus). 


1 Weg ts 


‘*l cannot agree, Phaedrus, with the condition laid down for our 
speeches, that they should be a simple and unqualified panegyric 
of Love. If Love had a single nature, it would be all very well, but 
not as it is, since Love is not single . . . We all know that Aphrodite 
is inseparably linked with Love. If there were a single Aphrodite 
there would be a single Love, but as there are two Aphrodites, it fol- 
lows that there must be two Loves as well. Now what are the two 
Aphrodites? One is the elder, and is the daughter of Uranus, and 
had no mother; her we call Heavenly Aphrodite. The other is 
younger, the child of Zeus and Dione, and is called Common Aphro- 
dite. It follows that the Love which is the partner of the latter should 
be called Common Love and the other Heavenly Love. 





‘There can be no doubt of the common nature of the Love which 
goes with Common Aphrodite; it is quite random in the effects which 
it produces, and it is this love which the baser sort of men feel. Its 
marks are, first, that it is directed towards women quite as much 
as men; second, that in either case it is physical rather than spiritual; 
third, that it. prefers that its objects should be as unintelligent as 
possible, because its only aim is the satisfaction of its desires, and 
it takes no account of the manner in which this is achieved . . . In 
all this it partakes of the nature of its corresponding goddess, who 
is far younger than her heavenly counterpart, and who owes her 
birth to the conjunction of male and female. But the Heavenly 
Aphrodite, to whom the other Love belongs, for one thing has no 
female strain in her, but springs entirely from the male, and fer 
another is older and consequently free from wantonness. Hence, 
those who are inspired by this Love are attracted towards the male 
sex, and value it as being naturally the stronger and more intelligent. 
Besides, even among the lovers of their own sex, one can distinguish 
those whose motives are entirely dictated by this second Love; they 
do not fall in love with mere youths, but wait until they reach the age 
at which they begin to show some intelligence . . . By choosing that 
moment in the life of their favourite to fall in love, they show, if 
| am not mistaken, that their intention is to form a lasting attachment 
and a partnership for life; they are not the kind who take advantage 
of the ignorance of a youth to deceive him, and then are off with a 
jeer in pursuit of some fresh darling."’ (Part of a speech by Pausanius). 

(THIS SERIES OF EXTRACTS TO BE CONTINUED) 


From: LEAVES OF GRASS — By Walt Whitman 


TO A WESTERN BOY 
Many things to absorb I teach to help you become eleve* of mine; 
Yet if blood like mine circle not in your veins, 
If you be not silently selected by lovers and do not silently select 
lovers, 
Of what use is it that you seek to become eleve of mine? 
*a pupil. 








LETTERS 


Gentlemen: 

Your January issue—undoubtedly the 
best so far—arrived a few hours ago, 
was promptly devoured, and now impels 
me into a task that | cordially detest— 
writing. Actually, | have been thinking 
of writing you for several months; the 
straw that broke the camel’s back was 
Norman Mailer's “The Homosexual Vil- 
lain.” 

But let us begin farther back. Judging 
from the letters you publish, from your 
editorial comments, and from my own 
limited experience, | would say that 
the greatest single fundamental problem 
faced by the homosexual is his (or her) 
acceptance, or rather lack of acceptance, 
by society as a whole and by the in- 
dividuals that make up society. | would 
say further that your primary object as 
editors, your burning passion, is to live 
to see the day when homosexuals are 
taken as a matter of course and liked or 
disliked, praised or vilified, rewarded or 
punished for the same reasons exactly 
that heterosexuals are—and for none 
other. 

Now, there is a distinction between 
society and the individual, but if any 
change is to occur in the former, it 
must first take place in the latter. Mr. 
Mailer tells us in detail how this change 
may be brought about—not the only 
way, perhaps, but a method that worked 
in his case and that would surely work 
in many others. The details are given in 
his article and follow this sequence: the 
friendly neighbor that was a homosexual, 
then seeing a copy of ONE, and, finally, 
reading Cory’s ‘‘The Homosexual in 
America.” 

It would be interesting to know more 
about this friendly neighbor. Did he 
subtly engineer it all? Or did it happen 
without his purposeful intervention? But 
no matter—to this friendly neighbor all 
homosexuals owe a debt of gratitude, 
for, consciously or not, he was instru- 


The views expressed here are 
those of the writers. ONE’s readers 
cover a wide range of geograph- 
ical, economic, age, and educa- 
tional status. This department aims 
to express this diversity. 


mental in bringing understanding of and 
sympathy for all homosexuals to one who, 
as a prominent writer, has an immeasur- 
able influence on the public at large. 

Next in line is QNE—your militancy 
and honesty, your zeal and sacrifices are 
striking a responsive chord here and 
there. Apparently, not many homosex- 
uals share your flaming spirit—but it is 
spreading little by little. The day may 
yet come when all homosexuals in this 
country will know of you, and ONE will 
sell hundreds of thousands or even mil- 
lions where it now sells only thousands. 
In the meantime, it is up to us who know 
you to spread the word around, to send 
copies, anonymously if need be, to 
friends, relatives, or even perfect strang- 
ers on occasion. 

And now for a couple of other com- 
ments. | have nothing but the warmest 
admiration for your courage and accomp- 
lishments so far—except for the quarrel, 
now fortunately buried, with the Matta- 
chine Society. The fiction you have pub- 
lished may not have been masterpieces 
every time, but you are providing the 
facilities for the publication of short 
stories—that is a tremendous lot and 
will encourage writers. Your controver- 
sial ads are obviously designed to appeal 
to a certain minority group among the 
homosexuals, a group that, rightly or 
wrongly, is resented by other homosex- 
uals as well as by heterosexuals. How- 
ever, | shall be glad to move over a bit 
and let them have their rhinestone- 
studded underwear (must be uncomfort- 
able as hell!) and | am delighted that 
you should get a few desperately-needed 
bucks for it. 

This letter is becoming endless, so 
let’s cut it off right here—abruptly, 
like this: 

NEW YORK CITY m 

Editor's Note: DON’T STOP NOW! 
Thanks for all your kind words and do 
let us hear from you again! 








Dear Sirs: 

“From Here to Eternity” does NOT 
hurt homosexuals! In the long run, the 
truth never hurt anybody. It is a fact 
that in our personal relationships the 
blunt truth, ill-timed, may be more 
harmful than helpful; but in the mar- 
ket-place of thought, | am for truth, 
blunt or otherwise, in pieces or in 
snatches, being spoken. | believe that 
homosexuals do themselves more harm 
than good when they protest any and 
every observation which they feel might 
reflect unfavorably against themselves. 
By so doing, they weaken their case 
when they do have a just protest. 

In this instance, | feel that Mr. Wil- 
liams’ criticism of ‘‘From Here to Eter- 
nity’ is unjustified. Had Jones’ book 
professed to deal with the subject of 
homosexuality, the criticism might be 
warranted but such was not the 
case. His book is primarily a defense of 
individualism and secondarily a story of 
how men lived and acted in a peace-time 
army. As such, | would say that Jones 
achieved his purpose admirably. A more 
honest book would be hard to find any- 
where. He wrote about things the way 
he saw them—not the way they're sup- 
posed to be or the way we would like 
them to be. 

One can hardly say that “quite a 
sizable portion of the story is devoted 
to discussion of ‘the queers’.’’ What do 
you call a sizable portion? There are 
some 35 out of 820 pages (in the Signet 
unabridged edition) devoted to it. About 
4%! 

One gets as warped an impression of 
Jones’ book from Mr. Williams as the 
average reader is supposed to get of 
homosexuals from reading the book. 

| would suggest that those concerned 
read ‘From Here to Eternity’’ themselves 
and form their opinions from that. Ripped 
from context, it is easy to show Jones’ 
incidents in the worst possible light. 
Williams doesn't even retell some of the 
incidents the way they happened in the 
book, much less get the motives of Prew 
and Maggio into proper perspective. On 
this point, as throughout the book, Jones 
gets in some very penetrating character 
analyses. Of these particular homosexuals 
and also the motives of every one con- 
nected with the incident, | feel he does 
an excellent job, What kind of homo- 
sexuals would you expect soldiers to be 
likely to find in the situation as pre- 
sented—well-adjusted saints? 

If you want a novel written about 
well-adjusted, positive homosexuals — 
write it yourself—don’t expect a hetero- 
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sexual to come up with it. It would seer 
a truism to point out that practically the 
only homosexuals that heterosexuals ever 
notice are the “obvious’’ ones. What 
else? If they know any that aren’t ob- 
vious they don’t recognize them for that 
very reason. Why didn't Jones show 
“more presentable inverts’? Maybe he 
never knew any. |, myself, consider it 
some kind of a milestone to meet a well- 
adjusted, mature adult of either classi- 
fication. 


LOS ANGELES f 


Dear Sirs: 

Due to a definite disappointment in 
the change your magazine has under- 
gone, | wish to cancel my subscription 
as of this date. | was given a copy of 
your magazine by a friend while living 
in Ohio, and it was a square-shaped, 
well-designed, and well-composed maga- 
zine. The new ONE Magazine has no 
contents that are even so much as cas- 
ually interesting. Some articles even reach 
incredulity! | must say that | like the 
old style better, and until the publica- 
tion is re-changed, I’m not interested 
in receiving it. However, when/if it is 
ever changed again—I will renew my 
subscription. 

A.F.B. NEW YORK m 

Editors Note: We changed over from 
the square-shaped magazine to the pres- 
ent shape in January 1954. Thanks for 
staying with us a year even though pre- 
ferring the ‘‘old style.’’ However, as for 
going back, we’re sorry; the entire staff 
only knows or listens to the words ‘‘Go 
Forward.” 


Gentlemen: 

A subscriber of yours passes the maga- 
zine to us. In this city | would prefer 
it not to come through the mail public- 
ly. Not only are we adjusted and re- 
spectable but we are respected. The laws 
of the world were built up to protect 
society from members of that same so- 
ciety who would destroy it for their 
several personal gains. The frustration 
endured by the homosexual tends to 
self-destruction. There is a monograph 
upon the theory that self-destruction in- 
clination may be incited to mass destruc- 
tion. | read it many years ago and have 
forgotten who wrote it. | do remember 
that the theory was verbose and ad- 
vanced a poor argumentation. Unfor- 
tunately the theory seems to be, from 
my personal contacts, widely believed. 
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We have today a surfeit of unwieldly 
legislation. In every court action | see 
professional lawmakers argue ‘‘points of 
order.’ How then can a layman propose 
further legislature, to add confusion to 
chaos? 

Only in one place can | find a law 
adequate. It is simple, direct and can be 
clearly understood by even the children 
The law reads, “Love the Lord Thy God 
with all thy heart, body, soul and mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself. For love is 
the fulfilment of the law.’ With suf- 
ficent thought and with just living the 
homosexual may find a place within so- 
ciety not of ecstatic happiness but with 
peace and well being 

This | have lived and know from my- 
self. If it can save one wild personality 
from horror | have not lived in vain 
Crusades, vilifications, anger, jealousies, 
hatreds only create more of their kind 
Not that these things are evil, for they, 
coupled with the love in the law quoted 
and understanding explained elsewhere 
in the same work. These things may be 
used as fire to burn, purge and clean the 
separate worlds of each of us. First ex- 
ercise the creation (love) for we are 
creatures to husband—that is our job 
and create we must. 

| have one rule—everything in my life 
must grow and that includes you since 
you have entered. 

MASSACHUSETTS m 


Dear editors: 

It was thoughtful of you to print the 
list of ONE’s subscribers by states, but 
so many letters have come in from those 
who have misinterpreted the figures that 
| feel a word of explanation is in order 

As you well realize many persons for 
various reasons find it preferable to buy 
their copies from a newsstand instead of 
having it mailed to their homes or places 
of business. This means that ONE’s sales 
are by no means to be guaged from the 
list of subscribers. 

For instance, had the list shown those 
regularly receiving ONE each month in 
New York it would have read close to 
3000; in California the same. This is 
why it is so important for us to have 
friends send us the names of newsstands 
in their cities that might be likely to 
handle the magazine. Only in this way 
can we keep on growing and reaching 
the people who need to read what you 
are printing. 

David L. Freeman 
Circulation Manager 


Dear Sir: 
| have found much to admire in your 
magazine, particularly the 1954 issues. 
It has been a great help to me, I be- 
lieve, in maintaining a balanced view. 
| particularly appreciate the high level 
of your articles. They are of value to all 
homosexuals in every country. 
SKIDEGATE, CANADA m 


Dear Editors, 

The journal ha i me con- 
siderable food for thought and the answer 
to the particular questions | had in mind 

| expect to be in need of some answers 
about references within the next couple 
of months and | shall take the liberty 
of writing you at that time 

Doctor 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA m 


Dear Friends: 

Thanks a lot for the complimentary 
copy of ONE which I received today. | 
am very anxious to tell you that | am 
much impressed by the quite amazing 
development that has become so evident 
with each issue. Its attitude is maturing 
by leaps and bounds (by which | mean 
that the desperate crusading torch-carry- 
ing is giving way to a more calm self- 
confidence) and the material has be- 
come more interesting, and informative. 

As for Norman Mailer’s article, doing 
a moral somersault is a common enough 
experience for most homosexuals, but to 
undergo the same broadening of the un- 
derstanding without the sexual or social 
need to do so is an admirable feat and 
doing so publicly is a brave one. Mr. 
Mailer has not only reached the high 
level of our ideals for tolerance, he has 
gone beyond that and shown us an ideal 
that goes beyond our egocentric ones. 
Mr. Mailer has lifted One and its readers 
into that realm where differences can 
be taken for granted and positively ex- 
ploited as a means to activity rather than 
unproductively wrestled with—for and 
against, and around and about. Mr. Mail- 
er’s sense of understanding and of jus- 
tice is appallingly acute not only in 
regard to the homosexual situation but in 
regard to his own introspection. If there 
is anything left to the definition of 
morality, | would say that Mr. Mailer’s 
essay exemplifies it. And editorially let 
me compliment the magazine staff on a 
tour-de-force. 

1 was especially pleased too by the 
format of the magazine. Somehow it is 
losing that amateurish air new little- 


magazines always have. 
NEW YORK CITY m 





WE WERE SAVING THESE FOR NEW 
READERS BUT..... 


Our Art Department Needs More Room 


AUGUST 1953 
The controversial article on HOMOSEXUAL MARRIAGE which the 
postal authorities held for three weeks before allowing to go 
through the mail 

OCTOBER 1953 
ONE wins its first round with postoffice ‘‘censorship" 

NOVEMBER 1953 
“Evolution’s Next Step,’’ by a world-famous author (under a 
pseudonym); a quizzical glance at the secretive George W. Henry 
Foundation of New York 

DECEMBER 1953 
The first all-fiction issue, with a new story by James Barr 


APRIL 1954 


An exposé of quackery and those who can give ‘‘all the answers’’ 
about homosexuality, with special attention to Bernarr Macfad- 


den, etc. 
MAY 1954 


The homosexual “witch hunt” in Merrie England 
JUNE 1954 
Religion versus the homosexual; is he ‘‘abominable and vile?" 
JULY 1954 
Walt Whitman, a Great American, now admitted to be ‘‘at least 
a crypto-homosexual"’ in the best circles; beautifully illustrated 
OCTOBER 1954 
GAY MENAGERIE—some animal portraits of friends (or enemies) 
NOVEMBER 1954 


Sensitive handling (THE SNARE) of the experience of a middle- 
aging homosexual 
DECEMBER 1954 


Five short stories; viewpoints on the lives of homosexuals 


& Sent by first class mail: 25c each, or all eleven for $2.00 d 
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—_—4 NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Please allow a period of one 
month for address changes and 
all other requests involving al- 
teration of our records. Chang- 
ing addresses or type of sub- 
scription entails a number of dif- 
ferent processes and requires the 
careful attention of numerous 
people. Remember, ONE has no 
full-time staff, and even big pub- 
lications with thousands of em- 
ployees insist on a month to make 
address changes. 

i 

ONE REGRETS that it cannot ac- 
cept subscriptions on a ‘bill me 
later’’ basis. We know this 
would be convenient for many 
people, but ONE has neither the 
administrative apparatus nor the 
capital to operate this way. 
Please send check or money or- 
der with your subscription blank! 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Neme. 

Address 

City 

Send me ONE for 


yeors. | enclose $ 


New subscriptions will begin 
with the oldest issue available 
unless we are specifically in- 
structed otherwise. This decision 
is the result of many requests 
from our subscriber's. 


ONE DOES NOT solicit subscriptions 
from minors, and if any are received 
from individuals known to be under legal 
age, the subscription must be refused. 


ONE NEEDS: 
STORIES 
RESEARCH 
OPINIONS 
POETRY 

CLIPPINGS 
QUOTES FROM BOOKS 


SUGGESTIONS 
PERSONAL REACTIONS 


ONE, Inc., 232 South Hill, Los Angeles 12 


Zone State 


One yeor regular $2.50, two years regular $4.00, One yeer first class sealed $3.50, 
two yeers first cless sealed $6.00 in the United States and Canada. Elsewhere $3.50 
per year. Single copies 27 cents regular, 31 cents first closs sealed. 


And while you ere at it, why not send a copy of ONE (anonymously, if yeu wish) te 
your doctor, lawyer, minister, those friends or relatives to help further their under- 
standing? 


| inclose. for 
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copies. 





a WIN-MOR has envisioned styles of tomorrow, 


— 
for the man 


of today. 


THE CALIFORNIAN 


Designed by ANON for 
Hi-Style relaxing. 
Summerweight Denim 
with laced front, 
and rolled up cuffs. 
COLORS: Char- 

coal, White, 

Faded blue 

SIZES 

Waist 28- 
30-32-34- 

38 

PRICE: $9.50 


THE HOLLYWOOD (Shirt) 
Gay striped Summerweight 
Denim with push-up sleeves 
and the WIN-MOR Stand-up 
collar 
COLORS: Stripes, pre- 
dominating colors 
charcoal, white, 
faded blue 
SIZES: S. M. L. 
PRICE: $9.50 


THE ENSEMBLE 
Solid or striped shirt 
to match or mix- 
match with the solid 
rs color pants, 

Send for free illus- i] PRICE: $19,00 

trated brochure of 

ANON originals 


\? 


NO WIN-MOR GARMENT IS SOLD EXCEPT BY DIRECT ORDER FROM: 


WIN-MOR of CALIFORNIA 
P. O. Box 38311, Dept. 1E 
Hollywood 38, California 
NAME. = 
Size Hip-size Color Price 





STREET. “Hollywood” 





CITY. “Californian” 





Check or Money Order Ensemble 
NO CODs please — 2 
We pay the tax. 











